








lKarm-VWeather Luxuries 


from the Wanamaker Fewelry Store 





It is a wise person who plans his Summer 
recreation hours at home with an eye to the fittings 
of the outdoor tea-table. Glass and silver chosen for 
charm, distinction and taste go far to make warm- 
weather refreshment the perfection of delight. 

















New designs in glass with silver deposit, some of 
them showing patterns in the glass as well as in the 
silver tracery, are shown in iced tea sets and lemon- 
ade sets. 














In the favored Belleek china, decorated with 
silver deposit, is a new set for serving grape juice. 








After-dinner coffee sets for outdoors consist of 
handsome silver holders and Lenox china cups. 








Quite delightful are the sets of graceful silver 
dishes and spoons for serving sherbet; others are 
designed for berries. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BOBBS-MERRILL NOVELS 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


The SEED of the RIGHTEOUS 


This is the best piece of work Miss Tompkins has everdone. Her subject 
is novel in fiction though sufficiently familiar in daily life. In its observ- 
ant understanding way it claims high place among the new novels of the 
season.—New York Tribune. 


Illustrated by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock. $1.25 net. 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


THE REAL ADVENTURE 


The greatest present-day novel in English dealing with the subject of sex 
and particularly with the so-called weaker sex.— The Chicago Journal 


Illustrated by R. M. Crosby. $1.50 net. 


By EDGAR JEPSON, Aathor of Pollyooly 


ALICE DEVINE 


From beginning to end it is a frolic, with a dash or two of mystery 
and romantic love making to give it spice. There is joy ahead of 
every lover of diversity in this book.—St. Louis Republic. 


Jacket in full color by Leon Gordon. $1.25 net. 


By SAMUEL McCOY 


TIPPECANOE 


A slashing historical romance, the big brother of Alice of Old 
Vincennes, is Tippecanoe, the first work of fiction by Samuel McCoy 
the young American poet whose verse has appeared in the New York 
magazines for the last several years.—The Leader, Lexington, Ky. 


Illustrated by Ralph Coleman. $1.25 net. 


By CHARLES SHERMAN By ARTHUR STRINGER 
Author of He Comes Up Smiling, etc. : —— Author of The Prairie Wife, etc. 


ONLY RELATIVES 
INVITED THE DOOR OF 


—. 


The author of this humorous story is evidently alive to 
the inconsistencies and inexplicable foibles of men and 
women in the “social and socialistic’? world. He has 
written a story which is rich in satire, cleverly ana- 
lytical, and deliciously funny.—The Literary Digest. 


DREAD 


It is bound to be a huge success. The story will satisfy 
the most adventurous demands for those in search of 
a tale of crime, mystery, derring-do and unfailing 
resourcefulness. —New York Tribune. 
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Jacket in full color. $1.25 met. Z ‘npieee 4 Mlustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.25 net 
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By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


ADVENTURES 
IN THRIFT 


This is the story of one woman who undertook to find 
out how to keep house economically, how to live fora 
third less, how to get her money's worth. Her story, 
just as a story is good reading full of cleverness and 
intelligence. 


RS Rea Sond Rh a at 


NMlustrated by Charles 8. Corson. $1.25 net. 


NewYork city  2he BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers — “invianarotts 
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Conquest of America, The. By Cleve- 
land Moffett. 

While this story was running as a 
serial in one of the magazines it aroused | 
a good deal of conflicting comment. The 
pacifists hooted at it as the apotheosis 
of militarism when there was no real 
danger, while more serious persons could | 
see that the author had not exaggerated 
the possibilities of the situation given 
his premise that Germany should under- 
take the invasion and conquest of this | 
country after the end of the War. While 
the story is pure invention, the author | 
has been careful to study the military 
situation so as to keep within the prob- | 
abilities of the supposed case. The book 
has its informative side as well as being 





a thrilling narrative of something which 
we hope will never take place. 
George H. Doran Company. 


Cam Clarke. By John H. Walsh. 

_A very unusual study of a small boy; 
not so complete and artistic as Penrod, 
but wonderfully human. This is a book | 
that will reach many hearts. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 


Golden Glory. By F. Horace Rose. 

The winner of a $5,000 prize offer for | 
the best story of Africa. All of the 
lilting romance of Dumas is in this tale | 
of “Three Musketeers of the African | 
Jungle.” 

The author is one of those most 
familiar in South African literary cir- | 
cles. He was born at Port Alfred, Cape 
Colony, less than forty years ago, and | 
has been busy with a pen since he was 
ten years old. He is now editor of the | 
“Natal Witness.” 

George H. Doran Company. 


House of War, The. 
Pickthall. 
A strongly atmospheric novel of the 
East, describing some of the crimes of | 
harem life and interweaving a rather | 
appealing and highly colored romance. 

Duffield & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


Only Relatives Invited. By Charles 
Sherman. 
A rather odd but entertaining comedy 
in the form of fiction. It is full of unex- | 
pected situations and smart dialog. 
The Bobbs Merrill Company. $1.25, 

postpaid. 


Under Fire. By Roi Cooper Megrue. 
Mr. Megrue’s popular play in novel 
form—a very live, exciting kind of story. | 

The Macaulay Company. 


By Marmaduke 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


SH] Selected Century Books 
for Summer Reading 


pues 


CHILDREN OF HOPE. 


By STEPHEN WHITMAN, Author of “Predestined,” etc. 


A really distinguished piece of fiction. A novel with something of the glamour 
of “Trilby,” telling with humor and gaiety of three lovely Americans in Europe, 
their artistic ambitions, their love stories, etc. 

“A big and honest story.”—New York Sun. 

“Sheer delight from beginning to end. The art of its telling is perfect, and its 
charm irresistible.’—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

“An unusual and striking story, and one that continually stirs the reader to 
new enthusiasms.”—Springfield Republican. 


Pictures by Gruger. Price $1.40 net 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


By ALICE DUER MILLER, Author of “Are Women People?” etc. 


A modern romance with an unusually fresh plot, enlivened with genial humor 
and brilliant satire, and done with an irresistible gusto. No more charming heroine 
has come out of the South than the author’s Jane-Ellen, cook and “pocket Venus.” 

“Will dispel the worst case of blues.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

“Excellent comedy qualities for the delectation of the summer reader.”—New York 


World. 


“A diverting little romance, full of amusing talk, and a sure antidote for a bored 


hour.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Pictures by Paul Meylan. Price $1.25 net 


SELECTED NON-FICTION 


FROM PILLAR TO POST 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A book of funny stories, of friendly 
adventures, of genial philosophy, by 
one of America’s keenest and kindest 
laugh-makers, who for ten years has 
been going about the country as a 
lyceum lecturer. ‘‘An admirable ap 
preciation of the American public, 
East, West. North. and South,”’ says 
The Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Thirty Pen-and-Ink Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net 


BY MOTOR TO THE 
FIRING LINE 


By WALTER HALE 


An artist’s notes and sketches with 
the armies of Northern France. 
‘une-July. 1915. Impressions with 
ren and pencil of the ruined splen- 
dors -f the Western war zone— 
ehurches, cathedrals and __ historic 
monuments—by an artist and motor- 
ist who possesses a background of 
old French memories. 

Forty-four Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs 


Price $1.50 net 


GOLDEN LADS 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 
Observations and impressions of a 
stretcher-bearer with the Belgian and 
French first-line troops; the one 
American eye-witness of German 
atrocities whose testimony appears in 
the Bryce Report. With a chapter on 
“How War Boome to a Woman,”’ by 
Helen Hayes Gleason, and an Intro- 

duction by Theodore Roosevelt. 


Illustrated. Price $1.30 net 


By SAMUEL P. ORTH 

A series of illuminating essays each 
of which sums up the essential char- 
acteristics of one of the ‘‘national 
cultures’’ (Germany, Russia, France, 
England, Belgium) now struggling for 
survival. By the Professor of Polit- 
ical Science at Cornell. 


Price $1.20 net 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


JOHN BOGARDUS 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
Author of “‘ Home,” etc. 


The story of a young man who, having been 
given a scholar’s education but robbed of his 
youth, goes wandering about America, Africa. 
Asia and the seas between, finding adventure, 
love and wisdom. “A _ strikingly impressive 
novel,” says The Washington Star. “So gen- 
erously alive,” says The Chicago Herald, 


Pictures by Benda 
Price $1.35 net 


WHERE THE 
PATH BREAKS 


By “CAPTAIN CHARLES.DE CRESPIGNY” 


A swiftly moving love story, beginning on 
a battlefield in France and ending in peace 
and happiness in the Far West of America. 
“A story,” says The New York Sun, “that will 
delight all who have any poetry left in them.” 
“One of the best novels thus far inspired by 
the war,” says The Times Current History. 


Frontispiece in colors 
Price $1.30 net 


A CATHEDRAL 
SINGER 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” ete. 


A tender story of a mother’s love that will 
touch to tears thousands of readers who see 
the supreme beauty of motherhood and who 
put their trust in the great promises of the 
church. The first piece of literature written 
around New York's new Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. “Wonderful in its appeal to the 
heart,” says The Literary Digest. 


Price $1.00 net 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Century Co., New York 
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FOUR 


AMELIA E, BARR, the popular novelist: 
“It is amazing. 
‘Salammbo.’ It is wonderful. 


REY. DR. PERCY STICKNEY 
GRANT, Rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, N. Y. City: 

“An extraordinary story which will 
undoubtedly find hosts of readers. It 
is a striking picture of a disturbed 
time and a sensuous people.” 










REV. DR. ———*. F. REISNER, 
Grace M. E, Church, N. Y. City: 

“A marvelously instructive novel, Strik- 
ingly | interesting resh and _ pictur- 
esque.” 


“Of impressive strength.”—N. Y. World. 
“Vividly colored.”—N, Y. Times, 


TEN BEAUTIFUL 
YEARS 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER 
Net, $1.25. Postage extra. 


A brilliant series of short stories upon 
psychological subjects. They are clean 
but intensely emotional; most of them 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s, ete. 


THE STRANGE CASES 
OF MASON BRANT 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


Illustrated in color by Gayle Hos- 
kins. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


Foremost Detective of the Day? 


Philadelphia North Ameri . “Mason Brant 
is original and profoundly interesting at this 
thme, just as Sherlock Holmes was a quarter 
of a century ago. He is the foremost 
detective of the. day—in fiction.’ 


They'll Make You Open Your Eyes? 


cpaanae Herald. “Puzzle-Brains, here you 

Read these stories of scientific 

orime ‘and its scientific detection! They'll make 
you open your eyes.’ 


THE BRIGHT EYES 
OF DANGER 


By JOHN FOSTER 


Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 


A romance of “‘Forty-five’’ charged with 
danger, local color and high romance. 
The English critics compare his style and 
treatment to Stevenson’s, and the public 
desiring a story of war, without the sug- 
gestion of the present calamity, will find 
it here. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


BEHOLD 
THE 
nottttu. WOMAN! 


Price, $1.35 net ByT. EVERETT HARRE 


“The Most Talked of Novel in America.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


I know nothing like it but ‘Quo Vadis’ and 


“The 
Sensation of 
Many 
Years.” 


—Phila. 
Record. 


















THE FINDING OF 
JASPER HOLT 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of “Miranda,” “Lo—Mich- 
ael!” “Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 3 illus- 
trations in color by Edwin F, Bayha. 
$1.25 net, postage extra. 


Exciting Scenes and Situations? 


Journal-Courier, New Haven. “A pleasing 
story well told; a clever, bright love story, from 
first to last. Exciting scenes and situations are 
mixed in and well portrayed.” 


“eo Weary of Reading? 
Detroit Free Press. ‘‘This tale is one 


of the kind one reads with interest, refusing to 


be quenched when the hall light goes out. 


One of those stories which Mrs. Lutz’s 
admirers never weary of reading.” 


SOLDIER TALES OF THE 


GREAT WAR 


This is a new series of small volumes 
written by the actors in the great world 
drama. They are the human documents 
recording in autobiography the daily ex- 
periences of the individual soldiers, the 
authors. 


Four volumes. Sold separately. Each, net, 
$1.00. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


By a Platoon Commander. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 
With map and illustrations. 


IN THE FIELD 


The impressions of an Officer of Light 
Cavalry. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


A soldier's account of German prison 
life. 
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Way of the Cross, The. 
shevitch. 

When the Russian and Polish fugitives 
fled before the German invaders in the 
fall of 1915, they commenced a march 
of indescribable desolation and horror. 
V. Doroshevitch, one of the best known 
journalists in Russia, has attempted to 
give some idea of the starvation and 
disease and death that overtook the un- 
happy wanderers. His book, The Way of 
the Cross, is an interesting picture; 
but the style is not always altogether 
pleasing, since it often consists in jerky 
phrases used as sentences, giving the 
reader a feeling somewhat akin to that 
of riding along a rough road in a vehicle 
from which the springs are missing. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 


By V. Doro- 
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Biography and History 
Among the Ruins. By Gomez Carillo. 
The writer of this ‘book is a distin- 

guished Spanish newspaper correspon- 
dent. He has prepared the first book 
that has come from an European neutral 
describing the facts of the battles of the 
Great War as they present themselves 
to an eye-witness. Logical, well-bal- 
anced, clear-eyed and clear-headed, this 
Spanish writer gives us one of the most 
graphic and yet at the same time most 
convincing accounts that has come to us. 
His France and Flanders, devastated by 
battle, are living monuments to the 











































futility of war to do aught save to destroy 
mercilessly. 

George H. Doran Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


















Woman in the Wilderness, A. By Wini- 
fred James. 

Mrs. Henry de Jan, who wrote Letters 
to My Son, now describes her life in 
Panama. Exiled from all familiar peo- 
ple, far from the refining influences of 
literature or art, she yet showed the 
courage of the best type of American 
woman, and got all that was to be gotten 
of fun and exhilaration out of her un- 
usual experiences. 

George H. Doran Company. 
postpaid. 










































$2.00, 











Poetry and Drama 
April Airs. By Bliss Carman. 
A very artistic little volume of some 
of the choicest Carman lyrics. 
Small, Maynard & Company. 






Chicago Poems. By Carl Sandburg. 

Verses reprinted principally from 
“Poetry.” They are poems of the new 
age, celebrating and interpreting Indus- 
trial and Business America. 


Henry Holt & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 





















General William Booth Enters Heaven. 
By Vachel!l Lindsay. 

The title of this latest volume of 
poems by Mr. Lindsay is simply that of 
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his first selection. It is a striking piece 
of composition from many points of view. 
Mr. Lindsay is a revolutionist in many 
ways. Just how he will be assessed as a 
poet by posterity it is hard to determine, 
since we seem to be passing through a 
period of change, so that we cannot apply 
older standards nor with any confidence 
conform to the new. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Hidden Garden, The. By Florence D. 
Snelling. 

Verses reprinted from “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” “The Century,” “Ainslee’s” 
and “The Outlook.” The work shows a 
real talent and much true feeling. 

The Ranger Company. 


Lincoln. By Anna Marie Neis. 


Everybody loves the name of Lincoln. 
Of all the names of American heroes, 
none is so intimately or so enthu- 
siastically spoken about. Miss Neis has 
told the story of this great life in a beau- 
tiful way. She extols his virtues, going 
from the log cabin to the monument 
beneath which he rests. 

The poem vibrates with a living per- 
sonality. Its truthfulness, beauty and 
tenderness express a loyal feeling and 
a hearty appreciation of a great patriot 
and National Leader. 


The human side of the Emancipator is 
especially emphasized. It touches the 
heart of every American and makes Lin- 
coln seem very real to all of us. The 
illustrations include a portrait of Lin- 
coln, a picture of the log cabin in which 
he was born, and others. 


Madonna Dianora. By Hugo von Hoff- 
mannsthal. Translated by Harriet Betty 
Boas. 

This play has been called Maeterlinck’s 
Pelleas and Melisande set to music. It 
creates an atmosphere of constraint and 
repression, love and revenge, with an 
undertone of intense passion. 


Hugo von Hoffmannsthal, leader of the 
symbolist school in Germany, shows in 
this play the debt that he owes to 
Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, and others of 
this school. He>is, however, above all, 
original, as his work manifests none of 
the peculiar characteristics of the others 
who write in the same vein. 

Richard G. Badger. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Road to Everywhere, The. By Glenn 
Ward Dresbach. 

Many of these poems have appeared 
in “Scribner’s,” “Poetry,” “The Smart 
Set,” “Munsey’s,” “Ainslee’s,” “The 
Pacific Monthly,” “The New York 
Times,” and other publications. 

The poems deal with moods of Nature 
and Man, and the relation of Man to 
Nature. 


One of these poems, “On the Comple- 
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FIVE FAMOUS NAMES 


MOLLA BJURSTEDT 
National Tennis Champion 


Williamson 


“The best yet!” This is the verdict 

of everybody on “THE LIGHT- 

NING CONDUCTOR DISCOVERS 
AMERICA,” the new story by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. Mystery, love, adven- 
ture, history, humor, scenery, a brand new 
heroine, together with again the well- 
known Jack Winston, the original “Light- 
ning Conductor,” and the equally well- 
known Molly—now Mrs. Winston. 


Many illustrations. Net, $1.50. 


Richmond 


“THAN ‘UNDER THE COUNTRY 

SKY,’ Mrs. Richmond has never 

written a better story.” “Told in 
Mrs. Richmond’s most entertaining style.” 
“A delight from cover to cover.” “An irre- 
sistible heroine.” “All is youth, sunshine, 
love, happiness, hope and confidence in the 
future.” “Cleverly done.” Etc., etc., etc. 
See any review. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


Bjurstedt 


THE “FIRST LADY OF THE 

LAND” in the tennis world, Molla 

Bjurstedt, winner of every women’s 
title of importance here 1915-1916, has writ- 
ten in “Tennis for Women,” an authorita- 
tive book practically alone in its field, a 
manual of practical advice and a picture of 
the author’s spectacular tennis career in 
many lands, 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


Seton 


“WILD ANIMAL WAYS,” by the 

“authorized biographer,” as it were, . 

of wild animals, is a new book of 
stories, the first by this author in over two 
years, which is bound to take rank with 
that classic among books of animal tales, 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” 


Illustrated by the author. Net, $1.50. 


Lee 


¢. “Incidentally, as you go along, “WE” 


is about pretty much everything un- 

der the. sun. But first, last, and all 
the time, it is about you and me. I ven- 
ture to pronounce it, myself, THE MOST 
VIVIDLY AMERICAN BOOK OF OUR 
GENERATION.”—J. B. Kerfoot, in Life. 


Net, $1.50. 


Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY New York 
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LATEST DORAN BOOKS 


AWAKE! U.S. A. ARE WEIN DANGER? By William Freeman 


Trip-hammer facts to jolt the most phlegmatic. Over 70 startling diagrams unite to over- 
whelm every lingering question in the doubter’s mind. 8vo. Net $2.00 


FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


The book which is changing the whole course of the country’s future. The most arresting, 
absolutely the most important book Theodore Roosevelt has written. 8vo. Net $1.50 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR 
By Frances Wilson Haard 


Great talent is discovered by the great event. Here is a gem of narrative writing called 
forth by the cruel experience of war—sparkling, feminine, distingé. Inimitably illustrated 
by Charles Huard, Official Painter to the Sixth Army of France. 12mo. Ill. Net $1.35 


WITH THE ZIONISTS IN GALLIPOLI 
By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O. 


Col. Patterson commanded the Zion Mule Corps—Russian Jews—the first Jewish military 
unit in two thousand years! An old campaigner, he comments in illuminating fashion on the 
conduct of the Gallipoli Campaign. Illustrated. 12mo. Net $2.00 


THE RED HORIZON By Patrick MacGill 


The author of “Children of the Dead End” and “The Rat-Pit” gives us = the humor and 
color and brave adventure of war. 2mo. Net $1.25 


CHILD AND COUNTRY By Will deadeans Comfort 


“Those who read it . . . will welcome it warmly and hold it very dear.”—New York Times. 
“A quality that is new ir the world will give long life to this remarkable book.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 12mo. Net $1.25 


TENNIS AS | PLAY IT By Maurice E. McLoughlin 


A new and coraper edition—on fine paper and with all the plates—of the most popular of 
tennis books. Why not improve your game this season? 12mo. Net $1.50 


BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
By Warren H. Miller 


The editor of Field and Stream, one of the best-known out-of-door men in this country, has 
written the first book for boys that doesn’t stop short “just where the boy gets interested.” 

What to use—and how much it costs; just what the boy needs to know. Illustrated with 
over 70 plates. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE WINDOW IN THE FENCE = By Harriet Brunkhurst 


A lovable book. Not sugar stuff; but sweet as life is sweet; fragrant with out-of-doors. An 
ideal gift for a country-loving friend. Illustrated. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE BEST OF THE NEWEST FICTION 


THESE LYNNEKERS By J. D. Beresford | THE DARK FOREST By Hugh Walpole 


By the author of the Jacob Stahl trilogy—and | Another Walpole triumph, full of the beauty 





























Practical Camping Out, Game-Fishing, Wing-Shooting 











this new novel is worthy of him. and mystery of Russia. “The product of a 
12mo, Net $1.50 | very high order of genius,.”’—The Times. 
WHEN PAN PIPES 12mo. Net $1.35 
Ma aylor Thornton " 

ay May hi "| OLD JUDGE PRIEST By Irvin S. Cobb 

A charming romance of the quaint “thirties. ——_____———l , 
Unique in atmosphere, 12mo. Net $1.35 Cobb's delightful old Kentuckian again—the 
kindly humorous Judge whom thousands have 
THREE SONS AND A MOTHER come to love. 12mo. Net $1.25 





By Gilbert Cannan 


DAVID BI.AIZE By E. F. Benson 


| a Ps withthe ween Tam ea oy jolly book, a true book, a moving book.” 
12mo. Net $1.50 | London Times. 12mo, Net $1.35 


THE AITOR 
BELOVED TR BS Fienk L. Packard | 2000 OLD ANNA 








The story of little Marie-Louise, with her great 
eyes and her wonderful love for Jean Laparde. 
the peasant who became France's greatest 


sculptor. Illustrated. 12mo. Net $1.25 
THE ROUND-ABOUT By J. E. Buckrose 


A novel of three generations—and what the 
war brought to the newest of these. This suc- 
cessful author’s most successful book, 

12mo. Net $1.25 


By Mrs. Belloc- Lowndes 
Poor old Anna! The trusted, long-time servant 
of an English family—and a German spy! 
12mo. Net $1.35 
A WESTERN WARWICK 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


The inside story of an American political boss, 
Full of epigrams you'll laugh over—and quote. 
12mo. Net $1.35 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 3s w. 320s. New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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tion of the Panama Canal,” was read at 
a banquet at which General Goethals 
was present. The latter praised it very 
highly. 

Richard G. Badger. $1.00, postpaid. 


Juveniles 


Girls of the Morning-Glory Camp Fire. 
By Isabel Hornibrook. 

This is a most successful Girls’ Camp 
Fire book. People high in the councils 
of this growing organization have com- 
mended it and have recommended it for 
the reading and use of the Camp Fire 
Girls. The author has made a most 
attractive tale of it, introducing all the 
favorite practices of the organization 
and a study of its main principles. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Company. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Ice-Boat Number One. By Leslie Quirk. 

A new volume in the “Wellworth Col- 
lege” series. It is a tale of athletics 
that will find boys most receptive. This 
series has been endorsed by the Boy 
Scouts. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.20, postpaid. 


Lance of Kanana, The. By Harry W. 
French. 


A new edition of a book that has long 
been popular. The typically Oriental 
touch given the new form of the volume 
adds much to the book’s attractiveness, 
while the warlike tone of the story is 
singularly applicable at the present time. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Company. 


Midshipman Stanford. By H. H. Clark. 

The author of this book served for 
years as Chaplain in the United States 
Naval Academy. His contact with stu- 
dents gave him an unusual understand- 
ing of the life and general characteris- 
tics of the average midshipman. He has 
pictured for boys the kind of life future 
navy men lead in this school of high 
ideals, firm purpose and strict drill. He 
shows the boy reader how fine such a 
school-life may be and yet how inter- 
esting and human it may be too. It is 
an inspiring tale and one peculiarly 
timely. It has been praised by the high- 
est authorities in the country and is a 
book all boys should read. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Company. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


When I Was a Boy in Russia. By 
Vladimir de Bogory Mokrievitch. 


This is the. seventh volume in the 
series, “Children of Other Lands.” It is 
an authentic account of child-life on the 
estate of a Russian nobleman as it was 
lived by a prominent Russian political 
exile, who knows America and knows 
how to present his tale in a way to inter- 
est American children. Something is 
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told also of Russian student life, and the 
whole narrative is rich in incident and 
the charm of the unusual. Just now, 
when curiosity about Russia is rife 
throughout the world, this is a book of 
special value, and not only the children 
for whom it was written will enjoy it, 
but many older people who know little 
or nothing about Russia, but would like 
to know something, will also find pleasure 
in it. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Company. 


When Mother Lets Us Carpenter. By 
John D. Adams. 

A book for boys and girls, chiefly for 
boys with a knack for using tools. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Miscellaneous 

A, B, C of Cooking. By Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 

A, B, C of Correct Speech. By Flor- 
ence Howe Hall. 

Two new A, B, C manuals, a series 
to which volumes are being added all the 
time. Valuable little books of a most 
acceptable variety. 

Harper & Brothers. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Address by Elihu Root. February 15, 
1916. 

Mr. Root’s address before the New 
York Republican Convention. Very inter- 
esting in the light of recent nominational 
developments. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


American Public Health Protection. 
By Henry B. Hemenway. 

A survey of the development of the 
idea of health protection in this country, 
by an expert. Dr. Hemenway insists 
that although much has been accom- 
plished in the face of ignorance and 
inertia, there is much to be done before 
the American public is to get that im- 
munity which science can produce. He 
tells the story of the past, which is inter- 
esting because it shows how much oppo- 
sition people manifest to what is for 
their best interests. His statements of 
what is now being done in the public 
schools, through Boards of Health, 
through State, municipal and local regu- 
lation, is important as showing the 
progress that has been made within two 
generations. and largely inside of one. 
For the rest there is a demand for bet- 
ter work in the future. The author 
shows clearly how great is the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of human life every year, 
and calls for more legislation as well as 
a higher individual understanding of the 
responsibilities involved. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Body and Spirit. By John D. Quack- 
enbos. 


A study of the sub-conscious, written 
by a physician of long practice in 
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psychotherapy. Out of some twelve 
thousand cases he draws his conclusions. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50, postpaid. 
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people do not breathe correctly. He ex- 
plains what it means to breathe properly, 
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in this respect he has failed. If his style 
is his own it makes hard reading, for his 
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crude, nor can.it be argued that by em- 


ploying this method he makes the con- 
tent sink deeper into the minds of his 
readers. Yet the book is by no means 
without a certain merit. Many of the 
things said are true. 
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THE TUNNEL AND BRIDGES AT GIRARD AVENUE, EAST PARK DRIVE 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 


Many beautiful bridges cross the Schuylkill River in 
Fairmount Park, the most notable of which, perhaps, is the 
Tunnel, at Girard Avenue. Cut from solid rock, it makes one 
of the most picturesque landmarks on the East River Drive. 
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ISS JEAN WEBSTER is a contradiction. To read her 
M novels one would imagine that she skimmed lightly 

the surface of life, contenting herself with those out- 
ward relations which only amuse and entertain. To talk with 
Miss Webster is to find that she is deeply interested in economic 
and social influences of the day, having from her earliest years 
at Vassar specialized in economics, and since her graduation 
having devoted considerable thought to the question of penology 
and the care of dependent children. It speaks well for Miss 
Webster’s healthy sense of humor and for her attitude toward 
life that, in spite of contact with these more serious social 
conditions, she has come out of orphan and lunatic asylums 
retaining a wonderful faith in the ultimate good in the world. 

It is curious to note that, among certain friends of Miss 
Webster’s, there has been a strong desire to keep from the 
public any knowledge of her interest in institutions of such 
character. It is a common fault among publishers to fear that 
the public may shy away from an author known to possess 
economic or sociological interests. 

Certain it is that many of the readers of When Patty Went 
to College would be profoundly disturbed if they knew that 
their author was on prison reform committees and was deeply 
involved in efforts to improve the conditions of criminals. Yet, 
if they would take the trouble to look behind the volatile spirit 
of Dear Enemy, they would understand that under the guise of 
cheerful banter, Miss Webster has distinctly aired her views in 
regard to the necessary improvements to be made in the orphan 
asylums throughout this country, however light and frothy may 
be the romance existing between the Scotch doctor and the very 
charming head of the John Grier Home. We are convinced 
that Dear Enemy will have positive results in awakening in 
readers a real concern in many of the reforms that the heroine 
institutes while she is at the head of things. 

Miss Webster can be very well measured by the writing 
she has done since she left Vassar. Her whole career, thus 
far, may be summed up in the eight or nine books that she has 
published. The fact has been advertised everywhere that she 
is the grand-niece of Mark Twain. This is sufficient guarantee 
that Miss Webster’s sense of humor is of the keenest type. Her 
father was in the publishing business with Mr. Clemens, and 
together they issued many books, among them The Memoirs of 
General Grant. But the publishing business met with disastrous 
results, detailed very graphically in Albert Bigelow Paine’s life 
of the great American humorist. Miss Webster came into the 
world, however, thoroughly surrounded by a literary atmos- 
phere. And when the time arrived for her higher education, 
she was prepared for college at the Lady Jane Grey School, 
Binghamton, New ‘¥*k, and from there passed into Vassar. 
Here it was that, a ‘we have said, she specialized in economics, 
and here it was also that she received her first experience as a 
reporter. She has very humorously described her efforts as 
a contributor to the “Poughkeepsie Sunday Courier,” for which 
paper she furnished a chatty column of college news, Vassar at 
that time having inaugurated a campaign for truth about itself 
in the newspapers. 

Like Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon, Miss Webster, as 
soon as she was graduated, in 1901, began writing stories reflec- 
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tive of the life that she had just passed through, with the result 
that her two volumes, Just Patty and When Patty Went to 
College, might almost be considered journals, done in fiction 
form, of her life while at the Lady Jane School and at Vassar. 
Her plots are of the most sketchy character, not so complete 
in their form as Mrs. Bacon’s Smith College Stories, but con- 
taining an agreeable measure of fun-making, which is easily 
detected in our American schools and colleges. Miss Webster 
had some difficulty in the beginning in placing her manuscripts, 
and she tells of her stories being refused by most of the maga- 
zines. S. S. McClure wrote her in the following vein: 
“Dear Miss Webster, 

If you had read our magazine as carefully as we have read 
this manuscript, you would know that it is not fitted for us.” 

Yet, when the stories were finally accepted by “The Cen- 
tury,” and after they had attained a large share of popularity, 
Mr. McClure, forgetful of his first note, hastened to write in 
the following tone: 
“Dear Miss Webster, 

Have you not something to offer us in the line of When 
Patty Went to College? I have been searching for years for 
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just such a manuscript for my 
magazine.” 

Which is only another il- 
lustration of the old adage that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

In a letter to her publishers, 
Miss Webster writes: “After 
college, I passed considerable 
time abroad, mostly in Italy. 
Once I passed a chilly spring in 
a snowy convent up in the Sa- 
bine mountains, sharing in the 
daily life of the nuns, which was 
diverting. They had never seen 
a Protestant before, and had 
been brought up to believe that 
Turks, Jews, Heretics, Protes- 
tants and Free Masons were all 
going to be damned together. It 
was there that I wrote The 
Wheat Princess, and in the 
course of many donkey rides up 
the neighboring mountains, 
gathered some suggestions for 
Jerry, Junior. In 1905 and 1906, 
I went around the world, spend- 
ing the winter in India and the 
Dutch East Indies, and several 
months in Japan.” 

Thus far, Miss Webster’s 
foreign travel has been reflected 
in only two of her books, as 
mentioned by her. Jerry, 
Junior, is an excellent fore- 
shadowing of that light romantic 


touch which has won for her an infinite number of readers. 
While her style is frothy, it is not the kind of lightness that one 
detects in the stories of Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, whose satire 
barely skims the surface of life, and therefore is lost, without 


leaving a deep impression. It strikes me that Miss Webster 
writes her stories for the sheer fun of telling them, and she is 
content to take the surface values, converting whatever com- 
ments on life she has to make into humorous side-lights on 
character. Since her trip around the world, she has settled 
down to a most constant appreciation of Italy, and even in the 
light treatment of Jerry, Junior, one finds a certain perman- 
ence of feeling 
which amply _re- 
flects her love for 
that country. 

In a recent in- 
terview she has 
said: “Almost all 
that I have written 
has been purely 
fictional. pcos 
Daddy Long-Legs. 
srg 
Topsy-like, it just 
growed. I had the 
idea and the name 
‘Daddy Long-Legs’ 
in storage, I might 
say, for fully two 
years before I be- 
gan to write the 
ae a a 2 
should like to know 
why several pub- 
lishers have includ- 


Jean Webster in the Berkshires 


ed my books in the Juveniles in 
their fall fiction lists.” 

This last statement, on the 
part of Miss Webster, is of great 
interest, for it shows that she 
has not a full realization of the 
problem confronting the librar- 
ies in this country—a problem of 
finding suitable novels for read- 
ers of the “betwixt and between 
age,” those who are too o.d for 
the Children’s Room, and yet are 
anxious for romance only to be 
found in the grown-up depart- 
ments. Miss Webster’s stories 
are juvenile in their character, 
which is not a criticism against 
them, but rather a very excel- 
lent reason for their being, in- 
asmuch as there are very few 
writers of novels who are so 
free from the overworked prob- 
lems of sex as to win for them- 
selves unqualified approbation 
from girls who, like Patty, have 
just gone to college. 

Miss Webster, who has re- 
cently married a young lawyer 
of New York, Mr. Glenn Ford 
McKinney, lives in New York in 
an apartment overlooking Cen- 
tral Park. From her windows, 
one might almost imagine that 
there was no city at all beneath, 
so wonderful is the stretch of 
sky and trees before her. When I called upon her, I was 
greeted by a certain charm which easily betrayed on the one 
hand her Southern inheritance, and on the other reflected that 
kindly attitude toward life which is to be seen in all of her 
stories. But I was taken by surprise when, during our con- 
versation, I detected in Miss Webster a keenly acute critic of 
affairs and of art, showing that not all her time is given 
over to the writing of breezy, simple stories of people we might 
meet every day. I find Miss Webster a serious student, with 
a very humorous reaction toward that which interests her. 
This is her inheritance from her mother’s side—an inheritance 
which fully sustains 
the reputation of her 
grand-uncle —whom 
she remembers as 
“the smokiest man” 
she ever met. 

We talked on 
her interest in de- 
pendent children, 
and I found her an 
enthusiastic member 
of a Committee on 
Child-Placing-Out in 
New York State. She 
is in touch with all 
the experts on pen- 
ology, and has her- 
self visited Sing- 

Sing and made 
friends with some of 
the most disreput- 
able burglars in that 
institution. She tells 


me that she often re- Miss Webster Ready for a Hike 











ceives calls from these enemies of society, just as soon as they 
become once more members of society, and in a very delightful 
manner she described a visit from one of them, when she left 
him alone in the dining-room, with all the silver on the side- 
board, warning him beforehand—and this may have been the 
humor of Miss Webster—that all the bright articles which 
dazzled before him were “plate.” This incident recalls the 
very humorous instance of Mark Twain’s letter which he left 
for burglars who might happen to drop in on him at his 
country home. 

When I asked Miss Webster what opinion she had on the 
Suffrage question, she assumed the attitude that to her 
there was nothing very critical about it, inasmuch as she was 
in a profession where she considered that she was on a level 
with men. The only irritation she felt was that she could not 
get it if she wanted it. When we di *1ssed that type of fic- 
tion which is easily described as sti“* s told in letters, she 
claimed that it was an easy thing +~ °r it was simply put- 
ting one’s own daily happer‘ aized and $ble form, disguised 
as fiction, when in all  « «shed his hands 2 veal happenings. 

She is the one wri and obviously f¢ | have met who is 
thoroughly cognizant of theyre, And \tween the technique 
of the short story, the novel and ... __.”. “The play tech- 
nique,” she claims, “helps the novel, but the novel technique 
does not help the play, since the novelist has a long period for 
slow development. In the novel you keep your reader in the 
dark, but in a play you must keep your audience ahead of the 
plot.” 

Miss Webster’s books have a certain conversational style 
about them; she has used dialogue form as the means of telling 
her story. This would indicate that she was interested in the 
drama as a type of art, and I find that to be the case. She has 
surrounded herself with almost every book on drama technique 
that has been written. In fact she claims that when she goes 
to the theater she is so intensely critical that she is thinking of 
technique all the time. She confesses that she imagined Daddy 
Long-Legs as a play long before she wrote it as a novel. She 
had originally intended it for William Hodge whom, in all 
probability, she had seen playing in The Man from Home. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that for many years 
she has been deeply concerned about playwriting, and when the 
time came to have her own book dramatized, she undertook the 
task herself, with what results the public already knows. Be- 
fore that, she had had a four-act play produced at the Sargeant 
School. She is still deeply concerned about the subject of the 
theater, and it would not surprise us to find in the future that 
Miss Webster had deserted the narrative form entirely for 
work in the playhouse. 

For many years she had spent her summers in the Berk- 
shire Hills, at Tyringham, Massachusetts, the pictures repro- 
duced in this article reflecting the atmosphere of her surround- 
ings. She referred to her marriage in a rather humorous way, 


by saying that she had married a country place in Dutchess 
county, where she and Mr. McKinney are raising wild ducks 
and pheasants. 


How large that country place will be in the 


NOTE :—It is with the greatest régret that 


of several weeks, 
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future depends on how contented the ducks and pheasants are 





to remain in one place. Certain it is that these feathered 
friends of the McKinneys have forced them to buy farm after 
farm surrounding their home, inasmuch as whenever they 
take a fancy to a new body of water they go to it without 
consultation, which naturally forces the McKinneys to buy up all 
the near-by lakes in order to keep their ducks and to thwart the 
ever-present poacher. 

I do not believe that as yet Miss Jean Webster has quite 
found her true literary position. That she should have fol- 
lowed Daddy Long-Legs with Dear Enemy is the natural result 
of having had a very popular success. It is no guarantee that 
Miss Webster believes that the only way of telling a story is 
to write it in letter form. It strikes me that a person who 
has met with such an unprecedented success, both in her books 
and in the one play she has had upon the regular stage, should 
feel a certain responsibility, now that she has her public. 
Especially should this be the case where, as in Miss Webster’s 
instance, she is a woman of such serious ambitions outside of 
her literary work. Her books fill a decided place as far as they 
go, but it is my opinion that Miss Webster could go further, 
and that she will go further in the future. 

Should she decide to devote most of her energies to the 
American theater, let us express the hope that, having placed 
herself in an independent position, she will try in the future 
to lead her public, as well as to amuse them. It was Henry 
Arthur Jones who said that he had to write The Silver King 
before he could say in his plays what he so deeply felt about 
life. It is legitimate to amuse people in a sweet and simple 
manner, as they were amused by the play of Daddy Long-Legs, 
but the theater is not a place entirely for the telling of a simple 
story, without some significant comment on life. Daddy Long- 
Legs, both in the novel and in the play, did give one the im- 
pression of the barrenness of an orphan’s existence, and the 
play reflected adequately that juvenile character of the book 
which, unfortunately, Miss Webster resents. What she needs 
and what so many of our writers need, is a little more convic- 
tion in regard to life’s place in art. Once this conviction is 
found, she will work with more direction and with more force. 
She has already proved her sense of humor. She has yet to 
prove in art what she exhibits in her daily interests—a deep 
and firm philosophy of life. It would be unfortunate if the 
public so far “fixed her” by Daddy Long-Legs and Dear Enemy 
that they would not accept her in anything of a different char- 
acter. Mark Twain, starting out as a humorist. found it very 
difficult to establish himself in any other line of work. The 
public found it almost impossible to reconcile their stereotyped 
impression of him with the seriousness of Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
and when he did such a beautiful piece of historical work as 
his Joan of Arc, they exhibited consternation that a humorist 
should have dared to do such a thing. Let Miss Webster take 
warning, and let her hasten to assure her public that Daddy 
Long-Legs and Dear Enemy constitute only one phase of her 
activity. For the theater needs the writer who, taking technique 
seriously as Miss Webster does, uses it to some serious purpose. 
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just such a manuscript for my 
magazine.” 

Which is only another il- 
lustration of the old adage that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

In a letter to her publishers, 
Miss Webster writes: “After 
college, I passed considerable 
time abroad, mostly in Italy. 
Once I passed a chilly spring in 
a snowy convent up in the Sa- 
bine mountains, sharing in the 
daily life of the nuns, which was 
diverting. They had never seen 
a Protestant before, and had 
been brought up to believe that 
Turks, Jews, Heretics, Protes- 
tants and Free Masons were all 
going to be damned together. It 
was there that I wrote The 
Wheat Princess, and in the 
course of many donkey rides up 
the neighboring mountains, 
gathered some suggestions for 
Jerry, Junior. In 1905 and 1906, 
I went around the world, spend- 
ing the winter in India and the 
Dutch East Indies, and several 
months in Japan.” 

Thus far, Miss Webster’s 
foreign travel has been reflected 
in only two of her books, as 
mentioned by her. Jerry, 
Junior, is an excellent fore- 
shadowing of that light romantic 
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touch which has won for her an infinite number of readers. 
While her style is frothy, it is not the kind of lightness that one 
detects in the stories of Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, whose satire 
barely skims the surface of life, and therefore is lost, without 
leaving a deep impression. It strikes me that Miss Webster 
writes her stories for the sheer fun of telling them, and she is 
content to take the surface values, converting whatever com- 
ments on life she has to make into humorous side-lights on 
character. Since her trip around the world, she has settled 
down to a most constant appreciation of Italy, and even in the 
light treatment of Jerry, Junior, one finds a certain perman- 


A Pet Cat 





ence of feeling 
which amply _re- 
ficcts her love for 
that country. 

In a recent in- 
terview she _ has 
said: “Almost all 
that I have written 
has been purely 
fictional. os 
Daddy Long-Legs. 
aa was 
Topsy-like, it just 
growed. I had the 
idea and the name 
‘Daddy Long-Legs’ 
in storage, I might 
say, for fully two 
years before I be- 
gan to write the 
OS oe 
should like to know 
why several pub- 
lishers have includ- 


sky and trees before her. 


ed my books in the Juvenj! 
their fall fiction lists.” 
This last statement, on the 
part of Miss Webster, is of » vent 
interest, for it shows that she 


es In 


has not a full realization of tie 
problem confronting the librar- 
ies in this country—a problem of 
finding suitable novels for read- 
ers of the “betwixt and between 
age,” those who are too od fo; 


the Children’s Room, and yet are 
anxious for romance only to be 
found in the grown-up depart 
ments. Miss Webster’s stories 
are juvenile in their character, 
which is not a criticism against 
them, but rather a very excel- 
lent reason for their being, in- 
asmuch as there are very few 
writers of novels who are so 
free from the overworked prob- 
lems of sex as to win for them- 
selves unqualified approbation 
from girls who, like Patty, have 
just gone to college. 

Miss Webster, who has re- 
cently married a young lawyer 
of New York, Mr. Glenn Ford 
McKinney, lives in New York in 
an apartment overlooking Cen- 
tral Park. From her windows, 
one might almost imagine that 
there was no city at all beneath, 
so wonderful is the stretch of 

When I called upon her, I was 


greeted by a certain charm which easily betrayed on the one 
hand her Southern inheritance, and on the other reflected that 
kindly attitude toward life which is to be seen in all of her 
stories. But I was taken by surprise when, during our con- 
versation, I detected in Miss Webster a keenly acute critic of 
affairs and of art, showing that not all her time is given 
over to the writing of breezy, simple stories of people we might 
meet every day. I find Miss Webster a serious student, with 


a very humorous reaction 


toward that which interests her. 


This is her inher‘tance from her mother’s side—an inheritance 


which fully sustains 
the reputation of her 
grand-uncle —whom 
she remembers as 
“the smokiest man” 
she ever met. 

We talked on 
her interest in de- 
pendent children, 
and I found her an 
enthusiastic member 
of a Committee on 
Child-Placing-Out in 
New York State. She 
is in touch with all 
the experts on pen- 
ology, and has her- 
self visited Sing- 
Sing and made 
friends with some of 
the most disreput- 
able burglars in that 
institution. She tells 
me that she often re- 
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ceives calls from these enemies of society, just as soon as they 
become once more members of society, and in a very delightful 
manner she described a visit from one of them, when she left 
him alone in the dining-room, with all the silver on the side- 
board, warning him beforehand—and this may have been the 
humor of Miss Webster—that all the bright articles which 
dazzled before him were “plate.” This incident recalls the 
yery humorous instance of Mark Twain’s letter which he left 
for burglars who might happen to drop in on him at his 
country home. 

When I asked Miss Webster what opinion she had on the 
Suffrage question, she assumed the attitude that to her 
there was nothing very critical about it, inasmuch as she was 
in a profession where she considered that she was on a level 
with men. The only irritation she felt was that she could not 
get it if she wanted it. When we discussed that type of fic- 
tion which is easily described as stories told in letters, she 
claimed that it was an easy thing to do, for it was simply put- 
ting one’s own daily happenings in agreeable form, disguised 
as fiction, when in all probability they were real happenings. 

She is the one writer of stories that I have met who is 
thoroughly cognizant of the difference between the technique 
of the short story, the novel and the play. “The play tech- 
nique,” she claims, “helps the novel, but the novel technique 
does not help the play, since the novelist has a long period for 
slow development. In the novel you keep your reader in the 
dark, but in a play you must keep your audience ahead of the 
plot.” 

Miss Webster’s books have a certain conversational style 
about them; she has used dialogue form as the means of telling 
her story. This would indicate that she was interested in the 
drama as a type of art, and I find that to be the case. She has 
surrounded herself with almost every book on drama technique 
that has been written. In fact she claims that when she goes 
to the theater she is so intensely critical that she is thinking of 
technique all the time. She confesses that she imagined Daddy 
Long-Legs as a play long before she wrote it as a novel. She 
had originally intended it for William Hodge whom, in all 
probability, she had seen playing in The Man from Home. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that for many years 
she has been deeply concerned about playwriting, and when the 
time came to have her own book dramatized, she undertook the 
task herself, with what results the public already knows. Be- 
fore that, she had had a four-act play produced at the Sargeant 
School. She is still deeply concerned about the subject of the 
theater; and it would not surprise us to find in the future that 
Miss Webster had deserted the narrative form entirely for 
work in the playhouse. 

For many years she had spent her summers in the Berk- 
shire Hills, at Tyringham, Massachusetts, the pictures repro- 
duced in this article reflecting the atmosphere of her surround- 
ings. She referred to her marriage in a rather humorous way, 
by saying that she had married a country place in Dutchess 
county, where she and Mr. McKinney are raising wild ducks 
and pheasants. How large that country place will be in the 
NOTE: 


It is with the greatest regret that 
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future depends on how contented the ducks and pheasants are 
to remain in one place. Certain it is that these feathered 
friends of the McKinneys have forced them to buy farm after 
farm surrounding their home, inasmuch as whenever they 
take a fancy to a new body of water they go to it without 
consultation, which naturally forces the McKinneys to buy up all 
the near-by lakes in order to keep their ducks and to thwart the 
ever-present poacher. 

I do not believe that as yet Miss Jean Webster has quite 
found her true literary position. That she should have fol- 
lowed Daddy Long-Legs with Dear Enemy is the natural result 
of having had a very popular success. It is no guarantee that 
Miss Webster believes that the only way of telling a story is 
to write it in letter form. It strikes me that a person who 
has met with such an unprecedented success, both in her books 
and in the one play she has had upon the regular stage, should 
feel a certain responsibility, now that she has her public. 
Especially should this be the case where, as in Miss Webster’s 
instance, she is a woman of such serious ambitions outside of 
her literary work. Her books fill a decided place as far as they 
go, but it is my opinion that Miss Webster could go further, 
and that she will go further in the future. 

Should she decide to devote most of her energies to the 
American theater, let us express the hope that, having placed 
herself in an independent position, she will try in the future 
to lead her public, as well as to amuse them. It was Henry 
Arthur Jones who said that he had to write The Silver King 
before he could say in his plays what he so deeply felt about 
life. It is legitimate to amuse people in a sweet and simple 
manner, as they were amused by the play of Daddy Long-Legs, 
but the theater is not a place entirely for the telling of a simple 
story, without some significant comment on life. Daddy Long- 
Legs, both in the novel and in the play, did give one the im- 
pression of the barrenness of an orphan’s existence, and the 
play reflected adequately that juvenile character of the book 
which, unfortunately, Miss Webster resents. What she needs 
and what so many of our writers need, is a little more convic- 
tion in regard to life’s place in art. Once this conviction is 
found, she will work with more direction and with more force. 
She has already proved her sense of humor. She has yet to 
prove in art what she exhibits in her daily interests—a deep 
and firm philosophy of life. It would be unfortunate if the 
public so far “fixed her” by Daddy Long-Legs and Dear Enemy 
that they would not accept her in anything of a different char- 
acter. Mark Twain, starting out as a humorist. found it very 
difficult to establish himself in any other line of work. The 
public found it almost impossible to reconcile their stereotyped 
impression of him with the seriousness of Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
and when he did such a beautiful piece of historical work as 
his Joan of Arc, they exhibited consternation that a humorist 
should have dared to do such a thing. Let Miss Webster take 
warning, and let her hasten to assure her public that Daddy 
Long-Legs and Dear Enemy constitute only one phase of her 
activity. For the theater needs the writer who, taking technique 
seriously as Miss Webster does, uses it to some serious purpose. 


the editor has to announce that. since the writing 


of the above article, word has been received of the death of Jean Webster, on June 11, after an illness 


of several weeks, 
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Mrs. Comber and the 


Dog 


Part II. 


By Hugh Walpole 
Author of “The Dark Forest ~ 


IV. 
REDDIE COMBER was one of those men who 
F say a thing by accident and then afterwards 
cling to what they have said as though it were 
the keynote of their lvies. He liked dogs—he had 
always liked them. 

Had Mrs. Cronnel found the dog, or had even 
his own Mrs. Comber brought it to him at a pro- 
pitious moment—flushed with success at golf or 
billiards or argument—he would in all probability 
have taken the dog to himself, acclaimed it as his 
own find, petted and indulged it. 

But his wife had arrived at a moment when he 
was explaining the world to sympathetic listeners, 
she had looked foolish and frightened—the dog had 


- been condemned. 


He had called the dog a cur in public, therefore 
must the dog always be a cur. His wife had been 
foolish about the dog in the beginning, therefore 
must she always be considered foolish. The dog 
was a nuisance, his wife was a fool—so must things 
remain. 

He regarded Rags, therefore, with exceeding dis- 
gust, and the secret affection that he felt for him 
in his heart only spurred him to further obstinate 
exhibitions of his disgust. At any rate, the dog 
must be a wastrel of the very worst description, be- 
cause nobody came to claim him. It was obvious to 
any intelligent person that his former owner had 
desired anxiously to be rid of him. Probably the dog 
had some horrible disease or infirmity. Probably 
he had a vicious: temper and bit children and horses. 
Drowning was much the best thing. 

“I know a bit about dogs,” he would say a hun- 
dred times a day, “and if ever there was a cur 

Secretly, in his heart, he admired it. With the 
other inhabitants of Sea View Villa, Rags had in- 
stantly won his way. 

He was a dog of the most engaging character in 
the world and of an amazing intuition. He realized, 
for instance, that what Mrs. Cronnel liked was for 
people to be deferential to her, to listen, and to ad- 
mire. He therefore lay at her feet and looked up 
at her golden locks with the burning eyes of a devout 
adorer. He never practised upon her his humor, 
of which he had a vast store. She did not under- 
stand humor. He kept his humor for Miss Salter, 
in whom it lay dormant, waiting for encouragement. 
Miss Salter had been too anxiously engaged in land- 
ing Mr. Salmon to see anything in a very humorous 
light, but Rags restored to her the funny side of 


things and was never serious with her for a mo- 
ment. 

To Mrs. Pentaglos he paid the deference that is 
due to the head of an establishment, to one who may 
dismiss you in an instant into the outhouse if she so 
pleases. He was always very staid and respectable 
to Mrs. Pentaglos. 

But it was to Mrs. Comber only that he gave his 
heart. 

The two of them discovered during the weeks that 
they were together a thousand things that they had 
in common. They were really very alike in many 
ways, except that the dog had far more tact, adapted 
himself much more swiftly to the atmosphere about 
him. Mrs. Comber herself perceived this. She saw 
that the dog at Sea View Villa was a very different 
dog from the dog down in Rafiel. At the villa he 
was ordinary, amusing, on the surface. He did little 
tricks. He played in an amiable manner on the 
grass; he allowed himself to be petted by Miss Salter 
or Mrs. Pentaglos. Down in the narrow little streets 
of the village he was a dog of importance and also 
a dog of mysterious perceptions and intuitions. Mrs. 
Comber felt that, with the dog at her side, she was 
more at home amongst those cobbles, bending roofs, 
sudden glimpses of blue water, and clustered fish- 
ing-boats than she ever was alone. Rags knew every 
inhabitant; he selected the good from the bad, the 
worthy from the unworthy; he was treated with 
a deference by the other dogs of the place that 
was remarkable indeed, for the dogs of Rafiel were 
a wild and savage race. 

To Mrs. Comber the effect of it all was aston- 
ishing—it was as though the dog were, through all 
these weeks, explaining the place to her. She felt it, 
the mysterious, subtle life of it, so poignantly that 
the knowledge that in another week or two she must 
be uprooted from it all and go back to her common- 
place, workaday Moffatt’s, little boys, mutton un- 
derdone, Freddie overdone, seemed to her, through 
these glorious hours, an incredible disaster. 

She couldn’t go back—she couldn’t go back. Then, 
coming to herself, she laughed. Had she not lived 
that life for all these past years? Could one always 
expect holiday? Then also, perhaps, if the dog had 
so lightened this place for her he would also lighten 
Moffatt’s in the same way. She must take him 
back—she must take him back. Would Freddie allow 
it? He must allow it. This time she would have 
her way. 

Of all the Rafiel natives Rags liked best “Cap- 
tain” Tregatta. The little man had an affection for 
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all animals, but perhaps it was because he repre- 
sented more truly than any other inhabitant the 
Rafiel spirit that Rags liked so much. They had 
always, when they were together, an air of the most 
complete understanding. “Captain” Tregatta did 
not find it necessary to speak to Rags as he would 
to an ordinary dog. Words were not needed. 

Mrs. Comber, indeed, almost resented a feeling 
that she had when she was with them both that she 
was “out of it.” 

Rags did not like young Tregatta from Bristol. 
He would go nowhere near him. He would neither 
bark nor smile, wag nor quiver. He cut him dead. 

Mrs. Comber did not like the young man either. 
He was thin, with lank black hair, watery eyes and 
a pallid cheek. His ears stood out from his head 
like wings. He patronized and sneered at his father. 
He always “washed his hands” as he came towards 
Mrs. Comber, and obviously found it very difficult 
to refrain from saying, “And what can I do for you 
today, madam?” 

They stood, all four, outside Captain Tregatta’s 
cottage. Young Tregatta said: 

“Well, it ’as been a fine day, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Comber, who was always at her 
most voluble when she was in company that she 
disliked. “It has—really wonderful; so much color 
and sun. I——” 

“My boy’s had a fine outing today, haven’t yer, 
John? We went and picnicked up along to Du- 
rotter, us and the Simpsons and Mrs. 

“All right, father,” the young man interrupted. 
“Stow it. Stupid day, J call it.” 

He caught Rags’s eyes. Rags was 
him with a coid and haughty malevolence. 
down and snapped his fingers. “Goo’ 
doggie! Come alone, then.” 

Rags said nothing, but continued to stare. Mrs. 
Comber wished them good-night and passed up the 
hill. How she disliked the young man! The cap- 
tain had a wistful look; she was sure that the son 
had been a great disappointment. What a horrid 
mess towns could make of a man! 


regarding 
He bent 
dog—goo’ 
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And now was she horribly driven in upon her 
climax. Never in all her married life before had 
she so eagerly desired a request to be granted by 
Freddie. Never before had she faced the approach- 
ing moment of demand with such sinkings of the 
heart. They had only another three days now be- 
fore they must return to Moffatt’s, and with every 
instant of the swiftly-vanishing time the spell of 
Rafiel increased. Could she take Rags back with 
her to her daily life, then she would seem to be 
taking with her some of the adorable things that 
belonged to Rafiel. He would remind her of some 
of the most precious moments of her life. But, 
ildeed, of himself now he had contrived to squeeze 
himself into her heart. Whatever part she might 
play to herself, God knew that for many years now 
that heart had been empty. But Rags had wanted it 
and had taken it. 

She watched Freddie’s every movement now to 
give her a clue to his probable answer. Golf had 


been well with him during these last days; he was 
in a good temper. Had Mrs. Comber been able to 
hide her feelings, had she managed to surprise him 
suddenly with her request, at the last moment, on 
the eve of departure, she might have won. But she 
was no diplomatist. She showed him by her flut- 
tering agitation that there was something that she 
wanted to ask him, and she showed him that she 
was afraid, already, that he should refuse. That 
determined him at once. He would refuse. These 
little opportunities of displaying his authority were 
of great value. Every husband ought to refuse his 
wife at least once a month. He would certainly 
refuse. 

The moment came. It was the last night but one 
of their holiday, and Freddie was undoing his collar 
before the looking-glass. The head of the stud had 
allowed itself to be bent and the collar refused te 
move. 

Of course, Mrs. Comber chose this unpropitious 
moment for her petition. It was odd that she should 
feel seriously about it, but her throat was quite dry 
and her heart was beating furiously. 

“Freddie!” 

“Yes?” 

“Freddie!” 

“Well?” 

“T wonder—I’ve been thinking—it’s occurred to 
me . 

The stud broke, the collar was off, but what was 
one going to do in the morning? There was no 
other stud with a large enough head, and on the 
very day when there would be so much to see to——” 

“Damn! Well?” 

“I’m so sorry, dear. Perhaps I'll be able to find 
another. What I was going to say, to ask you, was 
whether—if you wouldn’t very much mind—whether 
—he wouldn’t be in the way, really no trouble at all. 
and it would make such a difference to me—and I 
think you’d like him after a time; it would be se 
nice for the boys, too, and there is that kennel x 

“What are you talking about?” 

He had turned and faced her, his cheeks still 
flushed with the exertion of the stud. 

“Well”—Mrs. Comber’s voice trembled a little 
—“it’s only the dog. I thought, if you didn’t dread- 
fully mind, if I might—if we might—take him back 
with us to Moffatt’s; it would make such a differ- 
ence to me. I’ve got to love this place so, you know. 
and you'll think it very silly of me, but if I had 
Rags with me at Moffatt’s—well, I know you'll think 
it just like my usual silliness, but I should feel as 
though I had taken a bit of this place with me.” 

Freddie had said no word, only stood there, star- 
ing at her, and fingering, absent-mindedly, his stud 
His face flushed slowly. Her allusion to the place 
had suddenly surprised some curious feeling right 
down deep in him, that he, too, had loved this Ra- 
fiel, had had the best of days here, would be im- 
mensely sorry to leave it. And this sudden feeling 
angered him. What was he doing with feelings of 
that kind? He was quite ashamed, and, resenting 
his shame, laid the discomfort of it to his wife’s 
charge, and beyond her to the dog. The dog! The 
mongrel! 
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His wife wanted the dog at Moffatt’s. 
terrified lest he should refuse. 
was a man. 
for him. 


She was 
He was master. He 
No more of this miserable sentiment 
He would show her. 

“Once for all,” he said, glowering at her, “you 
can put that out of your mind. I’ve hated the dog 
from the first; it’s a beastly mongrel and the sooner 
it’s drowned the better.” 

“But, Freddie——” 

“Not another word will I utter. 
means what he says.” 


I’m a man who 


“Please just listen. He——” 

“No more. I’ve got to get undressed. 
get rid of the dog.” 

She saw that it was final 
else? 


You must 


that, and how much 
For, as he stood there, denying her this sim- 
ple thing, as he looked at her so angrily, so cruelly, 
she knew, once and for all, that all her love for him 
was gone, had been gone indeed for many years past. 
She would, in the future, care for him in a protect- 
ing, motherly way; she would always be a good wife 
to him, but no more passion, no more color, no more 
poetry. 

She turned away, and lay by his side that night 
as though he were suddenly a stranger. In the 
morning it was almost more than she could bear, 
the joy that Rags, coming to meet her, flung upon 
her. He curved round until his tail was nearly in 
“his mouth; he bared his teeth; his stump of a tail, 
with hair branching out of it on every side until it 
looked like a Christmas-tree, almost wagged itself 
from his body. It was very early, before break- 
fast. Down the hill they went into the little vil- 
lage, all sparkling with morning freshness, the little 
quay reeking with fish, the cobbles glittering with 
silver scales. 

She turned the corner and came out on to the 
path that runs above the little harbor. The boats, 
blue and green, lay in rows and, beyond and above 
them, the little white cottages stole up the hill into 
all the misty brightness of a summer morning. A 
haze was over the sea, so that it came quite sud- 
denly, out of nowhere, white and blue on to the 
rocks. 

The abandon and reality of the beauty of it all 
came up to Mrs. Comber, but she seemed to have 
no place for it. The future of her life, how dreary, 
how purposeless! Not even Rags to comfort her! 
For the first time since her marriage she rebelled 
—hotly, fiercely rebelled. Why should she not leave 
Freddie? Why should she be the only one in the 
world to do without things? Why need she suffer 
so? It was the hardest, sharpest, cruellest moment 
of her life. 


COTTA OTT 


Little Captain Tregatta turned the corner. Rags 
ran forward to meet him, jumped upon him, licked 
his hand. But Captain Tregatta’s face was sad, 
his shoulders drooped, he looked old. 

“Good mornin’, ma'am,” 

“Good morning,” 

“Lovely day. 


said Mrs, Comber. 

Yes, indede, if you’re in tune fo) 
it; but there’s nothing like love!y weather for mak- 
ing you melancholy if you're out of sorts.” 

His distress touched her at once. 

“T’m sorry if something’s the matter,” she said. 

“Oh! it’s silly. Only my boy. ‘E goes back to 
Bristol today, and ’e’s glad to go. Yes, ’e is—I 
knaws it. And ’e’ll never come back, I knaw that, 
too. All this time I’ve been ’appy thinkin’ that ’e 
cared for me—maybe ’e was a bit busy, but ’e cared 
all the same—and now I knaws ’e doesn’t—I knaws 
it; and now a!l the days will be without somethin’, 
always. It’s a long time to be waitin’, doin’ nothin’, 
thinkin’ of nothin’.” 

Rags, with his back legs before his front ones, 
sat hunched up, looking at the sea. 

As she felt the glory of the morning the idea 
came to her—it flashed upon her. 

“Captain Tregatta,” she said, hurriedly, “I’m go- 
ing away tomorrow—I can’t take the dog with me. 
It wouldn’t do in a school, you know. Would you 
look after him for me? Keep him here with you 
so that he’ll be here when I come back next sum- 
mer. I’ve loved Rafiel so, and I feel that if I knew 
you were both here together I would feel as though 
I'd got a link in the place—both of you together 
here.” 


“T will, ma’am,” he said. “Certainly I will. ’E’ll 


be ’ere fer yer, ma’am, when yer come back to us, 


as I hope you will.” Then, with a little sigh of 
satisfaction, “yer—that’s if it———” 

Mrs. Comber thanked him. She waited, tried to 
say more, but failed. 

They all three looked out to sea. Cries and bells 
came up to them from the village. Suddenly Mrs. 
Comber, very red in the face, caught Rags’s body 
in her arms, gave him one hug, and then thrust him 
into the Captain’s hands. 

“There—take him—take him. 
will be splendid to think of. 
I'm feeling too silly for words. 
—good-bye.” 


You two together 
Good-bye—good-bye. 
““Good-bye—good-bye 


She went, almost running, down into the flash- 
ing village, past the fish, the smells, the gossip, the 
cobbles—up the hill to Sea View Villa. 

She did not turn or stay, but in her heart there 
was that picture of the dog and the man—both 
of them wanting her to come back. 

She had staked her claim in Rafiel after all. 
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Mrs. Larz Anderson and Her Books 


By Mary R. P, Hatch 


UST before the blow came that felled Belgium Mrs. An- 
derson gave to the Boston Authors’ Club, of which she is 
a member, an intimate taik about her experiences at the 
Court of Brusse's when her husband, Larz Anderson, was 
American minister there. A reviewer, speaking of her “charm- 
has this to add: “We would have liked to hear 
her talk about these things even more than to read them on 
the printed page;”’ and this was exactly the pleasure that came 
to our club on the day when she gave us the last word on 


ing style,” 


“happy Belgium, be- 
the whole world 
began its task of pity 
for the stricken 
tion.” 

Standing there, in 

her simple gown, hold- 
ing her notes in her 
ungloved hand, she 
sketched rapidly but 
vividly the journey to 
Belgium, the sights on 
the way, the country, 
people and buildings, 
all without crowding 
her Then 
she passed on_ to 
her life in Be!gium. 
She did not go there 
at once, but remained 
in Paris while the 
Pal d’Assche, which 
had the 
home of the King and 
Queen, and _ where 
their three children were born, was made ready for the occu- 
pancy of the new Minister and his wife. Meanwhile, she 
studied eagerly the history and customs of the Belgium peop!e, 
so to be able to enter upon her duties with understanding of 
their relative values. That there is much to learn is shown 
by her account of the ceremonials necessary at a court even 
so democratic as the Belgian. She told us of the great 
state of their entry into Court, the ceremonials of the 
first reception to the American Minister, when the 
court officials, with attendants and outriders, came to 
conduct him to the Palace of the King. Her own re- 
ception came later; and, after all these months, I 
myself can recall perfectly the scene of her presenta- 
tion—the long line of gorgeously robed people passing 
in an undulating procession as each made the proper 
obeisance, the taking in to dinner of the Minister and 
Mrs. Anderson by the King and Queen, each picture 
which she drew so vividly passing in quick succession 
before the mental vision and making a distinct im- 
pression; for, however democratic one may be, it is 
natural to be impressed by matters of Court procedure. 
I had visited Mrs. Anderson at her beautiful home at 
“Weld,” in Brookline, and had met her at many a so- 
cial function, but I seem to have seen her then for the 
first time. 

Isabel Anderson, the only’ child of Commodore 
Perkins, who was a prominent officer during the 
Civil War, was born to great wealth and social stand- 
ing. Still she is simple and unaffected in her manner, 
philanthropic in her deeds, and industrious in her lit- 


fore 


na- 


pictures. 


once been 


Larz Anderson 


erary work. It goes without saying that she has traveled 
much and has entertained great personages at her Brookline 
and Washington homes. The “Box,” with its thousand acres 
in New Hampshire, is the place where the Commodore kept 
his horses, and where his daughter, havin; 
horses, spends some 

time 


the same love for 


every 
The manner of 
meeting with 
Anderson 
makes a pretty set- 
ting for their after 
life together, and is 
not generally known. 
When as Isabel Per- 
kins she was travel- 
ing under the chap- 
eronage of Mrs. El- 
liott, the daughter of 
Julia Ward Howe, 
the two young people 
met for the first 
time. The attraction 
was mutual and this 
meeting was the pre- 
lude to their mar- 
riage in 1897 
Writing of her 
husband in a recent 
letter, Mrs. Ander- 
son says: “My hus- 
band has served in 
diplomacy nearly 
fourteen years, go- 
ing from the lowest to the highest positions, which few have 
done in our diplomatic service.” He was born in Paris, France, 
and came of a long line of military ancestors, among whom are 
his father, General Nicholas Anderson, and his great uncle, 
General Robert Anderson of Fort Sumter fame. He became 
second secretary of the legation at the United States Embassy, 
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London, some years before his marriage, and soon afterwards 
was made First Secretary and chargé d’affaires at Rome. A 
little later he entered the army during the Spanish War and 
was on General Davis’s staff with the rank of captain. During 
the administration of President Taft he was sent to Belgium 
as Minister, thence to Japan as Ambassador. Of her life in 
Japan Mrs. Anderson spoke briefly but most entertainingly that 
day at the club, and particularly were we interested in her 
account of forming a club for American women such as already 
existed in Paris, Berlin and London. 

Strangely enough, King Albert impressed Mrs. Anderson 
as being “more German than French in type.” The sweet- 
faced queen, whose pictured likeness is now so familiar to 
Americans, is a Bavarian, and her gentle qualities, grown 
stronger through her trials, were greatly admired by our 
American representatives, who met her and King Albert at 
many a court function. 

The opening chapters of The Spell of Belgium, devoted to 
legation and court life in Brussels “the Magnificent,” otherwise 
called “Little Paris,” give the readers of Eng‘ish the best view 
of the procedures of royalty yet written. Passing on to 
medieval days, its politics, industries and civic life, the memor- 
ies of which are so cherished, by a nation, crushed many times 
but always resurgent, we are told the story of the first charter 
of liberties ever granted in Europe, nearly two hundred years 


before Magna Charta. Passing on to the manner of plural 
voting in Belgium, she states clearly and concisely how a man 
must cast one vote, and under certain conditions, has three at 
his disposal. 


Mrs. Anderson, in her motor trips about the country, found 
many a tempting bit of interesting information, which she 


gives to the reader in captivating style. She tells us of the 
streets, of the brass and copper milk cans drawn by dogs, the 
vending of flowers, the occasional trumpet call and the rhythmic 
tread of soldiers, the musical chimes sounding from the churches 
at all times “as no two clocks agree; the wonderful Brussels 
laces, made for the most part at the homes of the workers, the 
manufacture of the Arras and Brussels tapestries, come in 
for interesting description; and then she goes on to speak of 
art and letters, of Maeterlinck, Ysaye, Verhaeren and of other 
notables whom one does not always think of as Belgians. Mrs. 
Anderson’s statement that Beethoven was the son of a Bel- 
gian may occasion surprise, but hardly her further statement 
that the great composer has been taken out of the German 
Hall of Fame since the War. 

The Traveling Club for children who went about the 
country, picking up recruits on the way, seeing their own land 
first, then crossing to other countries, comes in for comment. 
Seeing America in this way would be rather difficult in our 
land of magnificent distances, but it shows indirectly something 
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of the compactness of European peoples in their tight 
little countries. 

Attention may be called to the development of 
municipal vigor of early Belgium and how it bore fruit 
in America; for out-of it came the refugees from 
Spanish despotism, the initial home-makers, if not 
the first settlers, of the Middle States. 

One of the deft touches of the book is the story 
of a Belgian lad whose song freed a prisoned king. 
The minstrel lad was Blondel, the king was Richard, 
Coeur de Lion. That Schumann set the song of 
Blondel to music is a side note, “a twist of history,” | 
says a reviewer. | 

Mrs. Anderson has written books and plays for 
children, but The Spell of Japan was the first work 
to bring her prominently before the world as an author 
of note. Charm of style, simple narrative, concise and 
direct, an intimate touch—since she has lived amid the 
scenes depicted—enables her to write from a full store 
of information. Writing as she does her account of 
what came within the scope of her observation of 
life and official activities, her book of the Far East 
becomes notable among others of somewhat similar 
import. For having.Jived in many countries, Mrs. 
Anderson has acquired the faculty—for it is a faculty or a gift 
—of seeing what is worth seeing, and so is able to give her sub- 
ject matter adequate words of description. Carrying with her 
pictures of Belgium clamoring for expression, yet she wrote 
and had published first The Spell of Japan, and afterwards 
The Spell of Belgium, with its added appeal of Belgian wrongs 
in the last chapters. 

Mrs. Anderson has been ably seconded by her publishers, 
The Page Company, Boston, in bringing before the eye the 
artistic values of the places described in her books—Japan, 
the home of our brown-skinned brothers; Belgium, with its 


I'lemish interiors, bare but of exquisite neatness; picturesque 
villages with their soaring belfries, and houses with quaint 
facades surrounding.a square in Furnes or Antwerp—all these 
make appeal to those interested in the countries about which 
this clever observer tells. 
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Of Belgium Mrs. Anderson says: “It has been through 
many a war before this, many sieges and sackings and burn- 
ings, so we can feel sure that the spell of enchantment will 
survive the gray wave of soldiers which has swept across the 
land these last sad months.” 

Another book in the “Spell” series is being written by 
Mrs. Anderson, and its title is to be “The Spell of Our Pacific 
Islands. At one time the Andersons lived in Hawaii, so that 
Mrs. Anderson knows the island well. She also had oppor- 
tunities to make a careful study of the people, of customs and 
institutions in the Philippines, inasmuch as she and her hus- 
band were of Mr. Taft’s party when, as Secretary of War, he 
made his official tour through these islands. The Spell of Our 
Pacific Islands is sure to be a notable successor to Mrs. Ander- 
son’s earlier handsome volumes, The Spell of Japan and The 
Spell of Belgium. 


Winter View at Weld 


The house where General Washington once passed a night 





The Palio of Siena 


An Annual Event That is Quaintly Picturesque and Impressive 


By Hanna Tachau 


in Italy. We had become so convinced of its kindly pro- 
tection that our profound belief and naive confidence 
must have appealed to the vanity of this unknown god of good 
fortune. With faith so firm, we became true children of the 
South—incautious, irresponsible, tasting to the full the sweet- 
ness of each captured moment. And so it was that we decided 


S OME beneficent Fate seemed to be directing our affairs 


- 
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The Scene of the Palio 


at the last moment, without any preliminary preparation, to go 
to Sienna. 

It was the second of July—the great day of days in this 
luminous, hill-tilted, medi#val town—the day upon which the 
great Palio is run. We had heard of the splendor of this fes- 
tival, of course, whose spirit had remained unchanged these 
last seven hundred years, but we were not prepared for the 
great crowds that greeted us. The narrow, slanting streets, 
that led like a maze one into the other, were filled to over- 
flowing with dense throngs of people—peasants, middle-class 
tradesmen in their Sunday best, and aristocrats from the sur- 
rounding country, all intent, voluble and excited, anticipating 
the stirring events, had come to pay their homage and to wit- 
ness the great pageant given in honor of the Madonna. 

The sky was blue; the sunshine, a bit more radiant than 
usual, emphasized the vibrant color in the tinted Sienese 
houses and accentuated the gay, crude costumes of the peasants. 
One and all felt in holiday mood. The Palio was to be run in 
the Piazza Communale at six o’clock in the evening, so we went 
in quest of tickets. Wherever we inquired, we were met with 
a look of incredulity, a smile of pity. All tickets had been 
sold weeks in advance. Our hotel interpreter, a smiling, suave, 
courteous Italian, went with us, and he used all his persuasive 
powers, trying one source after another, but in vain. Our 
spirits sank. The jostling crowd seemed cold and self-en- 
grossed; no one seemed to care whether strangers were pro- 
vided with tickets or not. Could it be that our star of good 
fortune had at last forsaken us? Had we come all this way 
with anticipation keyed to the highest, only to meet with dis- 
appointment? 

As we were dejectedly passing a little crowded by-street, 
on our way back to the hotel, a woman stepped out of her shop. 


She looked at us keenly and then addressed our guide. 
in her humble guise, proved to be our good genius. Her shop 
looked out upon the Piazza Communale, its little over-hanging 
balcony, right opposite the Palazza Publico, held three excellent 
seats, which she had kept in reserve, hoping, no doubt, to meet 
with just such a contingency as ours. The price of the tickets, 
of course, was made to suit the urgency of the occasion, but our 
need was great, and we counted not the material cost. Once 
more, to us, the sun shone resplendently and the streets re- 
sounded with the gaiety of laughter. 

The Palio, whose derivation is traced to the Latin word 
pallium, the banner for which the race was run, is a medieval 
horse race, dating from the thirteenth century. It is not a 
horse race in the modern acceptance of the word, for its 
significance reaches back to historical, religious and civic affairs, 
all of which found expression in the great festivals celebrated 
in honor of the Virgin. It was to the Virgin that the Sienese 
people thought they owed all their miraculous victories, par- 
ticularly the memorable battle against Florence in 1260, and so 
they dedicated themselves and their prowess to her, in her two 
great festivals, the Feast of the Visitation, on July 2, and the 
Feast of the Assumption, in mid-August. In the very earliest 
races, the sports were very primitive and rude in character, but 
during the sixteenth century the city was divided into a num- 
ber of contrade or wards, and the splendor of the pageant 
was increased, while the interest in the games, where competi- 
tion runs high, grew ever more fervid in feeling. 

On the morning of the festival High Mass is sung in the 
Cathedral, and in the afternoon the horse is taken by its rider 
to the church to receive the priestly blessing. We followed the 
crowd to one of the little churches which was already nearly 
filled to its capacity, to see the ceremony. The favored few 
sat on the single row of wooden benches placed all around the 
church; the rest stood in the center, talking audibly, only 
stopping now and then when a cherubic Italian urchin rushed 
in to announce that the horse and the fantino were coming— 
yes, they were coming at last. Their approach was heralded 
by the crowds outside. But perhaps, he added, after an irri- 
tating pause, he was mistaken after all; he could not be quite 
sure. Again the crowd settled down to the resignation of 
interminable waiting. An hour or so of delay in Italy, espe- 
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THE PALIO OF SIENA 


cially on this féte day, was nothing out of the ordinary. If 
one is in a hurry or tries to mark time by rote, one should not 
come to Siena, for the habit of generations cannot be changed 
by the exactions of punctuality-loving foreigners. 

Suddenly, however, there was a commotion, and through 
the crowd a priest and his acolytes made their way toward the 
altar. A few moments later a brave medieval figure loomed 
in the doorway. A handsome youth he looked, wearing the 
emblematic colors of St. Catherine’s contrada, the most note- 
worthy of all the seventeen noteworthy contrade of Siena. His 
helmet seemed to wave a friendly greeting, with its nodding 
plumes of green, red and white. His green tights shone in 
sharp contrast with the red of his vest and the crispness of 
white ruffles. His unsaddled horse, which he led with such 
prour assurance, was gay with trappings, its mane braided 
with green, red and white ribbons, its headpiece of tossing 
plumes repeating the characteristic colors of its contrada, 
Four pages, with crimson caps and pointed shoes, and red and 
white doublet and hose, escorted horse and fatino to the altar, 
and it was a thrilling sight, this contradictory expression of 
half-religious and half-pagan emotion. It was very thrilline— 
all but the horse, whose lineage certainly did not boast Arabian 
ancestry, nor did he bear any resemblance to our more familiar 
blue-grass thoroughbreds, and no amount of fine plumage could 
transform him into a prancing, spirited charger. 

But this race is not always to the swift; experience and 
the sagacity bred of long running are points to be considered. 
One old horse, tradition tells us, which was not swift of foot but 
wise beyond his young competitors, had been chosen for many 
years by one of the ten contrade that take part in the race; 
he knew every inch of the track, its devious turns, its pre- 
cipitous corners, and he kept his footing with the surety of 
long practice. But the day came when he could no longer 
keep up the necessary speed with the extra weight of the 


A Favorite Horse 


rider, so the fantino, with Macchiavellian cunning, fell off his 
horse at the first sharp turn, and the horse, freed of his burden, 
continued the race and came in victorious. One of the rules 
strictly adhered to is that the ten contrade must select their 
horses by lot, and this element of chance adds extra zest and 
excitement to the race. 

The horse by this time had been sprinkled and blessed by 
the priest, the people making the responses to the few short 
Latin prayers,and then the pages led it away, while the fantino 
entered the sacristy, whose walls were adorned with painted or 
embroidered banners which were trophies won in former Palii. 
The fantino selected a suit if wadded armor, which he put 
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on, and I found leter that this was a wise and much-needed pre- 
caution, for the actors in this drama seemed to have a peculiar 
sporting etiquette of their own. The fantini do not hit their 
own horses to help on the race, but each uses his heavy whip 
to hit the other horse or the other fantino. 

When we took our Ipaces on the little eyrie balcony that 
hung from the thick gray wall like an inquisitive gargoyle, 


The Procession 


the crowds were already pouring into the Campo. One asked 
the question why such a circuitious, tilted, difficult course 
should have been chosen for a race, and the old, old answer 
tc impossible conundrums might apply here, “to make it hard.” 
Circuitious and difficult it looked, but very medizwval and very 
impressive, with the splendor of the lofty Mangia Tower rising 
on one side, silhouetted against the lurid brilliancy of the 
sunshine, and hemmed in by grim stone palaces that were made 
to look less grim by splashes of vivid color in pennants and 
banners thrown out from every available window and balcony. 


In all the throng that crowded balconies and windows, that filled 
the stands hugged closely to the buildings, that covered the 
roofs, and swarmed into the Piazza, one recognized but few 


tourists. Siena seemed to have opened her arms to all Italy. 


At a given signal, six imposing gendarmes appeared from 
the Palazza Communale, driving the crowd to the center of the 
Piazza and hemming them in so closely that they looked like 
a huge animated blotch of color. On the outer side the course 
was left clear, walls and stands forming its barrier. Again a 
signal sounded, and the soft-throated bells in the tower echoed 
the clang. From the end of the Piazza poured in a veritable 
medley—a brilliant medieval pageant formed by the contrade, 
preceded by the great standard of Siena, bearing aloft the 
Wolf of Romulus and Remus fame (which Siena shares with 
Rome) and showing the seventeen shields belonging to the 
seventeen contrade. Then came the trumpeters and heralds, 
and behind them strutted the dexterous, lithe, ever-skilful 
banner-bearer, carrying with the dignity of an Emperor, the 
banner of his contrada, while before him ran his pages, en- 
tangled in garlands, clearing the way, that no obstacle should 
impede his progress. All the pride and honor of each con- 
trada is invested in its standard-bearer, who manipulates his 
silken banner with the grace and skill of a juggler. Up in the 
air he throws it with amazing adroitness, catching it as it 
flutters down; around in a circle he twirls it, displaying its 
devices and forming intricate figures as it passes from one 
hand to the other with buoyant ease; up and down, in and out, 
flaunting the colors and sinsignia of his particular contrada. 
There are such figures representing the different wards as 
Lupa, the wolf; Oca, the goose; the Eagle, the Owi, the 
Panther, the Snail, the Mountain, the Wave and other allegori- 
cal and traditional names. Behind the standard-bearer comes 
the horse and the fantino. 

In bewildeging succession, one resplendent group after an- 
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other passes in review, each with its own horse and fantino, 
with their accompanying satellites. Bringing up the rear, as 
though the best were reserved for the last, came the beloved 


The Race Course, Siena, Italy 


trophy of Siena, the ancient car bearing the captured banners 
of Florence, with the Sienese pennants waving triumphantly 
above. 


When this glittering pageant had traversed the Piazza, 
and the car with its banner was stationed in front of the Pa- 
lazza Publico, a deep, breathless anticipation settled upon the 
spectators. Again the stirring signal, and the ten horses, 
with their riders, sprang out of their appointed places, starting 
on their course around the Piazza three times, before the 
coveted goal is reached. Shouting, gesticulating, kicking, ga)- 
loping, urged on by the frenzied crowd, who screamed encour- 
agement or yelled defiance, the fantini, riding bare-back, with 
loaded whips in hand, leaned forward, hitting at rival horses 
and riders, and watching with practiced eye the progress of 
their foes. I saw our hero of the morning forge several paces 
ahead, only to be swung aside by the pounding hoofs of an 
adversary, who rounded a dangerous corner with miraculous 
skill. Now a fantino was thrown from his horse, nowa horse 
untried in such reckless maneuvers refused to do his best, but 
all unnoticing, the race went on, once, twice, three times around 
the course, thrilling the spectators with an ecstasy of excite- 
ment. 

The breathless moments passed quickly, and then a roar 
of triumph. The victorious contrada crowded around horse 
and rider, if need be, to protect them from the jealous fury 
of their antagonists. And then, after an interval, before the 
crowds began to disperse, the beautiful silken trophy of the 
Palio was unfurled and presented to the victor, who, accom- 
panied by his pages, his trumpeters and all the retinue of his 
contrada, returned again to the church, where the banner was 
offered on the high altar in loving tribute. 


The Old 


By M. E. Nichols 


LD book, all yellow now with age, 


With thumb marks dark’ning many a page, 


I turn your pages through, 
And read again with throbbing heart, 
A tale from printed words apart, 
Though sweet, and strange, and true. 


To me you tell of long ago, 

A kitten’s purr, a wood-fire’s glow, 
My mother’s tender tone; 

A time of dreams and eager joy, 

The visions of the growing boy, 
This speak, and this alone. 





Dante and Florence 


By Ralph Wigmore 


tiquity, most people would agree that the greatest two 
literary geniuses which the world has produced are Dante 
and Shakespeare. Alike in their original and commanding 
gifts, they are unalike in almost everything else, and in nothing 
are they more unalike than in what we know of their lives. 
We are keeping this year the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death, and in five years Italy will be celebrating the sex- 
centenary of her great poet, but though Shakespeare belongs 
to almost modern times, and Dante to a period counted by some 
as the close of the Dark Ages, yet we know so little of Shake- 
speare, apart from his writings, that some have denied his 
existence, and have claimed that Shakespeare is only the nom 
de plume of another great writer; concerning Dante, on the 
other hand, we have almost every detail in his chequered 


P icsits, aside the great Greek writers of classic an- 


career. 

Dante (or Durante) Alighieri was born at Florence in 
1265, and died in exile, at Ravenna, in 1321. Poet, soldier, 
publicist, philosopher, statesman and simple citizen, founder 
of an art and of a language, Dante has been styled “the first 
Italian.” In turns one of the Chiefs of the Republic, pro- 
scribed, almost a beggar in his exile, theologian, tertiary of a 
religious order, and ardent apostle of a political theory, opposed 
to the temporal power of the Popes, first Guelph, then Ghibel- 
line, condemned to be burnt by a revolutionary tribunal, per- 
secuted as a heresiarch by the Inquisition, and after his death 
ranked in the Vatican almost among the Doctors of the Church, 
surely no man ever led a stranger life, or played a more change- 
ful part upon the stage of the world. 

But our subject is not a life of Dante; it is Dante in his 
relation to Florence. Dante is the very embodiment, the living 
soul of Florence, living, and full of the most vivid reality, 
although six centuries have passed since he saw the light. 
Genius has never manifested itself more mightily than in the 
way in which so many petty tumults, so many trifling incidents 
and local circumstances, have been held up in a fierce light of 


life and reality until this very day, because of their connection 
with this man. The men who assailed Florence and those who 
tried to save her in Dante’s time were no more important than 
the plotters and local heroes of other ages, but their names 
are written in brass on the glowing walls of The Inferno, or 
in softer hves in The Purgatorio; while of the others toiling 
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historians have barely rescued a deed here and there for the 
scholar to read. 

Dante and Florence! Not a few perhaps picture to them- 
selves the splendid city which we see to-day, as the Florence 
which Dante knew, and loved so dearly. Dante’s Florence 
was, however, a different place—a small city of narrow streets, 
with high houses for the most part’ approaching one another 
more closely as each story rose, and interspersed among them 
numerous castle-like houses, some of which remain in the 
neighborhood of the Marcato Nuovo and S. Croce. 


The Famous Bridge at Florence 
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A General View of Florence 


The Palazzo Vecchio was in process of erection, but only 
the foundations had been laid before Dante’s exile. Most of 
the bridges had been built, the Ponte alla Grazie, the Ponte 
S. Trinita, and the Ponte alla Carraja were comparatively new 
when he was born, the Ponte Vecchio, of course goes back to 
Roman times. These bridges he must have often crossed, 
though most of them have been rebuilt since his day. There 
are only three buildings now with which we can with confidence 
associate Dante—the house in which he was born, the church 
in which he was baptized, and the Bargello at which he must 
have been a frequent visitor during his brief period of authority 
as one of the Priors of Florence, to which office he was elected 
in June, 1300, the year of the great jubilee. 

Naturally we begin with the house in which he was born. 
It is still in existence. If we are going from the Piazza della 
Signoria towards the Piazza del Duomo by the wide and busy 
Via Calzajoli, we take the third street to the right, the Via 
Tavolini, which after the first cross-street becomes the Via S. 
Martino; there in Number Two we find the birthplace of Dante. 
The street is narrow, and the house not large; but it has been 
recently restored, and a small tablet over the door is inscribed 
the legend In questa casa degli Alighieri nacque il divino poeta. 
It is now used as a small Dante Museum, and is open twice a 
week. 

A more attractive building is the Church of S. Giovanni in 
which Dante was baptized. It is known as the “Battistera” 
and forms one of the group of buildings in the Piazza del 
Duomo. The Baptistery was the original Cathedral of Flor- 
ence. It is a most interesting building, an octagon with well- 
proportioned stories, defined by pilasters and embellished with 
rich marble ornamentation and colored paneling. 

The original building, founded about 1100, was much 
plainer, most of the marble decoration having been added later. 
The most striking features of the exterior are the three mag- 
nificent bronze doors which were not erected till the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries. The oldest of the three is the one on 
the south side; it is by Andrea Pisano, and was completed in 
1330 after twenty-two years’ work. The reliefs comprise 
scenes from the life of Saint John Baptist and allegorical rep- 
resentations of the cardinal virtues. The other two are the 
work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, and are still more magnificent. (See 
photographs.) The North door was executed in 1403-24, and 
the reliefs portray in twenty-eight sections the history of 
Christ, the Apostles, and the Fathers down to S. Augustine. 
It is thought that Donatello and Michelozzo assisted Ghiberti 
in making the castings. 

The principal door, that facing the Cathedral, is Ghiberti’s 
masterpiece and is indeed a marvel of art. It was made 1425- 
52, and so took twenty-seven years in execution. It contains 
ten scenes from Scriptural history, and the work is so delicate 
and so perfect that it has been termed “a picture in bronze,” 
and Michael Angelo pronounced it worthy of forming the 
entrance to Paradise. 

In the interior of the Baptistery are eight niches each 
containing two columns of Oriental granite with golden capitals, 
and above is a gallery with Corinthian pilasters and double 
windows. The dome, which is ninety feet in diameter afforded 
Brunelleschi a model for that of the Cathedral. The choir- 
niche and dome are adorned with mosaics, while on the pave- 
ment are earlier mosaics interspersed with the zodiac and in- 
scriptions and niello. 

The font is enriched with reliefs in imitation of Orcagna, 
and to the right of the high-altar is the tomb of Pope John 
XXIII erected by the Medici, the recumbent bronze figure 
keing by Donatello and the statue of Faith by Michelozzo. 
There is also, on an altar near the south door, a very realistic 
figure in wood of S. Mary Magdalene by Donatello. 

The greatest treasure of the Baptistery is the solid silver 
altar by Pallajuoli and his pupils, which on account of its value 
is only brought into the church for the festivals of S. John 








Baptist. The silver altar in the Lady Chapel of St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, was suggested by this work of Pallajuoli, 
It is, however, by no means a copy of it, but an original design, 
and surpasses it in the number of figures contained in the 
panels, and in being richly studded with jewels. 

In this magnificent building Dante was baptized, though 
we must remember that it was before its most splendid adorn- 
ments had been added. 

If we return to the Piazza della Signoria, and (instead 
of going north by the Via Calzajoli, as we did on our way to 
Dante’s house, and to the Baptistery) leave by the southeast 
outlet, the Via Gondi, we pass the Palazzo Vecchio, and turning 
to the north through the Piazza S. Firenze up the Via Pro- 
consolo, we find immediately on the right the Palazzo del 
Podesta, now commonly known as “Il Bargello.”’ This was 
begun in 1255, and from 1261 was the residence of the Podesta 
or Chief Magistrate of Florence. The original part of the 
building, facing on the Via Proconsolo, is of ashlar, its upper 
story (added in 1322) and the later extension towards the east 
are rough unhewn stone. From the’end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury till 1859 it served as a prison and seat of the head of the 
police, from whence it obtained its name “Il Bargello.” It 
has now been converted into a national museum illustrative of 
the medieval and modern history of Italian culture and art. 
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Dante's House in Florence 


The oldest part of this building was probably the scene of many 
of Dante’s political conferences, and is closely associated with 
the most brilliant period of his life at Florence. 

On the 14th of May, 1865, the six hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the great poet, all Italy with great solemnity 
unveiled in Florence a magnificent white marble statue of her 
greatest poet and most distinguished son. The monument 
stands in the Piazza S. Croce opposite the facade of the church, 
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itself the great pantheon of modern Italy. The statue, which 
was executed by Pazzi, is nineteen feet in height on a pedestal 
twenty-four feet high, the corners of which are adorned with 
four lions bearing shields inscribed with the names of his four 
most important works after the Divina Commedia—Il Convito 






























































The Baptistery, Florence 


(The Banquet), Vita Nuova, De Vulgari Eloquentia and the 
De Monarchia. 

The only other spot in Florence which we can with any 
certainty connect with Dante is the Lungarno, the walk by 
the riverside, where the famous picture represents Dante meet- 
ing with Beatrice and her companions. 

Yet Florence, which was so much to Dante, which he loved, 
for which he worked, and from which he was so ruthlessly 
exiled, never forgave her greatest son, and even carried her 
animosity beyond the grave; for his bones rest in Ravenna, 
where he died, and Florence, now repentant, has to content her- 
self with his cenotaph in the Cathedral and his monument in 
the Piazza S. Croce. 

To estimate the place of Dante we must remember that 
he was not only a great poet, but a great patriot, not only a 
Florentine, but, as he has been called, the first Italian, belong- 
ing to the whole nation speaking that Italian tongue which he 
may be said to have raised from a mere patois of the people, 
used in the babble of common affairs, to that noble, majestic 
language which has ever since been the admiration of the world. 

How great an achievement this was will be evident if we 
remember that in Italy the vulgar tongue was not a written 
language till the beginning of the thirteenth century; that is, 
till the generation preceding Dante’s birth. Latin was the 
language of all literature, and the common tongue was used 
only by the uneducated, and in the affairs of the household 
and of the market. Yet out of this unpromising material 
Dante produced the Divina Commedia, a poem which ranks sec- 
cnd to none in the history of the world. 


















































































Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


CHAPTER V 

Unforgetting 
ve S the passing of leaves, so is the passing of men.” 
A Thus it was with Broussard. Another man came 
to take his place; his onee luxurious quarters, now 
plainly furnished, were occupied by another officer, his fighting 
cocks had disappeared, and Gamechick became a lady’s mount. 
Anita quite gave over riding Pretty Maid, and rode Gamechick 
every day. She had some of the superstitions of the Arabs 
about horses, and when she dismounted, she always whispered 

something in the horse’s ear. The words were: 

“We won't forget him, Gamechick, although he has for- 
gotten us.” 

At this, Gamechick would turn his steady, intelligent eyes 
on her, and nod, as if he understood every word. Colonel 
Fortescue and Mrs. Fortescue noticed this little trick of Anita’s 
and looked at each other in silent pity for the girl. She sud- 
denly developed amazing energy, working hard at her violin 
lessons and delighting Neroda by her progress, reading and 
studying until Mrs. Fortescue took the books away from her, 
going to all the dances, doing everything that her young com- 
panions did, and many things which they did not. She became 
the chaplain’s right hand for work among the soldier’s children, 
and from daybreak until she went to bed at night Anita was 
ever employed at something and throwing into that something 
wonderful force and perseverance. One thing became imme- 


diately noticeable to Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue; this was that 
Anita never spoke Broussard’s name from the hour he left 
Fort Blizzard, 

“It is only a girl’s fancy; she will get over it,” said Mrs. 


Fortescue to the Colonel. 

“She would if she were like most girls, but I tell you, 
Betty, this child of ours, this devoted, obedient little thing, 
has more mind, more introspection, than any young creature 
I ever knew. There is the making of a dozen tragedies in her.” 

“Tt is you who are too introspective and too tragic about 
her,” answered Mrs. Fortescue, and the Colonel, recognizing 
the germ of truth in his wife’s words, remained silent for a 
moment. Then he said: 

“It’s the sky and the snow and this altitude, and being 
shut in from all the world that make everything so tense. On 
these far-off, ice-bound plains, life is abnormally vivid. We 
are all keyed up too high here.” 

Mrs. Fortescue, seeing Anita reading often, and getting 
many books from the post library, glanced at the literature 
that crowded the table in Anita’s sunny bed room. They were 
of two sorts—books of passionate poetry and books about the 
Philippines, their geography, their history, the story of the 
natives, “the silent, sullen peoples, half savage and half child,” 
tales of the creeping, crawling, stinging things that make life 
hideous in the jungles, all these was Anita studying. Mrs. 
Fortescue said nothing of this to the Colonel, but recalled that 
Broussard was in the Philippines, and Anita’s soul was there, 
although her body was at Fort Blizzard. In a book of her 
own, Anita had written her name, in the firm, clear hand that 
belonged to thirty rather than to eighteen, and these were 
words: 

“This I, who walk and talk and sleep and eat here, is not 
I. It is but my body; my soul is with the Beloved.” 

Mrs. Fortescue said nothing of this to the Colonel, but the 
trend of Anita’s reading was unexpectedly revealed at one of 
the stately and handsome dinners that were given weekly at 
the Commandant’s house during the season. When the officers 
were in the smoking-room a question of the geography of the 


Philippines came up, and was not settled. Colonel Fortescue 
called for a book on the subject, which was in Anita’s room. 
Anita herself brought it, and hovered for a moment behind her 
father’s chair; the subject of the Philippines had 
power to hold her. 

Not even the book gave the desired information and Anita 
leaned over and whispered into her father’s ear: 

“Daddy, I can tell you about it.” 

“Do,” answered the Colonel, smiling, and turning to his 
guests, “This young lady will interest us.” 

Anita, whose air was shy and her violet eyes usually 
downcast, was the least shy and the most courageous creature 
imaginable. She got a map, and, spreading it out on the table. 
pointed out the true solution, and produced books to explain it. 
The officers, all mature men, listened with interest and amuse- 
ment, complimenting Anita, and telling her she ought to have 
an officer’s commission. Colonel Fortescue beamed with pride; 
no other girl at the post had as much solid information as 
Anita. 

When the guests were gone and Anita was lying wide 
awake in her little white bed, thinking of Broussard, Colonel 
Fortescue, in the pride of his heart, was telling Mrs. Fortescue 
about it, as he smoked his last cigar in his office. 

“It was great!” said the Colonel. “The child knew her 
subject wonderfully. She sat there, talking with men who had 
served in the Philippines, and they said she knew as much as 
they did.” 

“Broussard is in the Philippines,” replied Mrs. Fortescue 
cuietly. 

Colonel Fortescue dashed his cigar into the fireplace and 
remained silent for five minutes. 

“At any rate,’ he said presently, “the child’s love affair 
hasn’t made a fool of her. She is actually learning something 
from it. That’s where she is so far ahead of most young things 
of her age.” 

“She will be eighteen next month,” said Mrs. Fortescue. 

The mention of Anita’s age always made the Colonel cross; 
so nothing more was said between the father and mother about 
Anita that night. But the Colonel yearned over the beloved 
of his heart, nor did he classify Anita’s silent and passionate 
remembrance of Broussard with the idle fancies of a young girl; 
it was like Anita herself, of strong fiber. 

The winter wore on, and the whirlpool of life surged in 
the far-distant fortress, as in the greater centers of life. The 
chaplain, an earnest man, found men and women more willing 
to listen to him than in any spot in which he had ever spoken 
the message entrusted to him. Perhaps the aviation field had 
something to do with it; the people in the fortress were always 
near to life and to death. The chaplain disliked to find himself 
watching particular faces in the chapel when he preached the 
simple, soldierly sermons on Sundays and was annoyed with 
himself that he always saw above all others, Anita Fortescue’s 
gaze, and that of Mrs. Lawrence, as she sat far back in the 
chapel. Anita’s eyes were full of questionings, and dark with 
sadness; but Mrs. Lawrence, in her plain black gown and hat, 
sometimes with Lawrence by her side, always with the beauti- 
ful boy, sitting among the soldiers and their wives, embodied 
tragedy. The chaplain sometimes went to see Mrs. Lawrence: 
she was a delicate woman, and often ill, and the chaplain was 
forced to admire Lawrence’s kindness to his wife, although 
in other respects Lawrence was not a model of conduct. As 
with Mrs. McGillicuddy, and everybody else at the fort, Mrs. 
Lawrence maintained a still, unconquerable reserve. One day, 
the chaplain said to Anita: 
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“I hear that Lawrence’s wife is ill. Could you go to see 
her? You know she isn’t like the wives of the other enlisted 
men, and that makes it hard to help her.” 

Anita blushed all over her delicate face. She felt a deep 
hostility to Mrs. Lawrence; she had seen Broussard with her 
twice, and each time there was an unaccountable familiarity 
between them. But women seek their antagonists among other 
women, and Anita felt a secret longing to know more about 
this mysterious woman. 

“Certainly I will go,” answered Anita. “My father is 
very strict about letting me intrdue into the soldiers’ houses 
—he says it’s impertinent to force one’s self in, but I know 
if you ask me to go to see Mrs. Lawrence my father will think 
it quite right.” 

The Colonel stood firmly by his chaplain, who was a man 
after his own heart, and that very afternoon, Anita went to 
Mrs. Lawrence’s quarters. The door was opened by the little 
boy, Ronald, whom Anita knew, as everybody else did. The 
girl's heart beat as she entered the narrow passage way in 
which she had seen Broussard and Mrs. Lawrence standing 
together, and it beat more as she walked into the little sitting- 
room, where Mrs. Lawrence sat in an arm chair at the window. 
She was evidently ill, and the knitting she was trying to do had 
fallen from her listless hand. 

The Colonel’s daughter was much embarrassed, but the 
privat soldier’s wife was all coolness and composure. 

“The chaplain asked me to come to see you,” said Anita, 
standing irresolute, not knowing whether to stay or to go. 

“Thank you and thank the chaplain also,’ replied Mrs. 
Lawrence. Then she courteously offered Anita a seat. 

Anita had meant to ask if Mrs, Lawrence needed anything, 
but she found herself as unable to say this to Mrs. Lawrence 
as to any officer’s wife. All she could do was to pick up the 
knitting and say: 

“Perhaps you will let me finish this for you. I can knit 
very well.” 

It was a warm jacket for the little boy, who needed it. 
Mrs. Lawrence’s coldness melted a little. 

“Thank you,” she said, “there is not much to be done on 
it now.” 

With that oblique persuasion, Anita took up the jacket, 
and her quick fingers made the needles fly. Her glance was 
keen, and although apparently concentrated on her work, she 
saw the strange mixture of plainness and luxury in the little 
room. The floor was covered with a fine rug, and a little glass 
cupboard shone with cut glass and silver. 

The two women talked a little together, but Mrs. Law- 
rence showed her weariness by falling off to sleep in the 
chair. The little boy went quietly out, and Anita sat knitting 
steadily in the silent room. The setting sun shone upon Mrs. 
Lawrence’s pale face, revealing a beauty that neither time 
nor grief nor hardship could wholly destroy. 

Involuntarily, Anita’s eyes traveled around the strange- 
looking room. On the mantel was a large photograph; Anita’s 
heart leaped as she recognized it to be Broussard. It was evi- 
dently a fresh photograph, and a very fine one. Broussard 
stood in a graceful attitude, his hand on his sword, looking 
every inch the beau sabreur. Anita became so absorbed that 
her hand stopped knitting; it was as if Broussard himself had 
walked into the room. 

Presently she felt, rather than saw, a glance fixed upon 
her. Mrs. Lawrence was wide awake, lying back in her chair, 
her dark eyes bent on Anita, whose hands lay idle in her lap. 

The gaze of the two women met, for Anita was a woman 
grown in matters of the heart. She imagined she saw pity 
in Mrs. Lawrence’s expression. Instantly, she began to knit 
rapidly. She wished to talk unconcernedly, but the words 
would not come. Broussard’s association with the pallid woman 
before her was a painful mystery to Anita. Jealousy is a 
plant that springs from nothing, and grows like Jonah’s gourd 
in the minds of women. 


Anita was too innocent, too rashly confident in the honor 
of all the other women in the world to think any wrong of 
the woman before her. But it was enough that Mrs. Lawrence 
knew Broussard well, and was in communication with him—a 
strange thing between an officer and the wife of a private sol- 
dier, even if the soldier be the undesirable quantity called a 
gentleman-ranker. Ever in Anita’s heart smouldered the joy 
of the words Broussard had spoken to her under thousands of 
eyes on the night of the music ride, and the sharp pain that 
came from Broussard’s saying no more. 

In a few minutes the little jacket was done, and Anita 
rose. It required all her generosity as well as justice to say 
to Mrs. Lawrence: 

“If I can do anything for you, please let me know.” 

“T thank you,” replied Mrs. Lawrence. ‘You have already 
done much for me and for Ronald.” 

Then Anita went out into the dusk, and in her soul was 
rebellion. Youth was made for joy and she was robbed of her 
share. Anita was scarcely eighteen and deep-hearted. 

In Mrs. Fortescue’s room, Anita found Mrs. McGillicuddy, 
engaged in one of the comfortable chats that always took place 
between the Colonel’s lady and the Sergeant’s wife at the 
After-Clap’s bed-time. As Sergeant McGillicuddy kept the 
Colonel informed of the happenings at the fort, so Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, who had great qualifications, and would have made 
a good scout, kept Mrs. Fortescue informed o! a: the news 
at the fort, from Major Harlow, the second in esomn and, down 
to the smallest drummer boy in the regiment. Mrs. Fortescue, 
being nothing if not feminine, she and Mrs. McGillicuddy were 
“sisters under their skins.” 

Anita’s face was so grave that Mrs. Fortescue said to her 
tenderly—one is very tender with :n only daughter: 

“Is anything troubling you, dear?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied Anita, “I went to see Mrs. Law- 
rence, as the chaplain asked me, and finished a little jacket 
she was Knitting for her boy. She doesn’t seem very strong.” 

“And I dessay,” said Mrs. McGillicuddy, who had he'd 
Anita in her arms when the girl was but a day old, “you saw 
all that cut glass and the rugs, as Mr. Broussard give to Law- 
rence. Then rugs! They’re fit for a general’s house. It 
seems to me it oughter be against the regulations for privates 
to have such rugs when sergeants’ wives has to buy rugs off 
the bargain counter.” 

Mrs. -McGillicuddy stood stiffly upon her rank as a ser- 
geant’s wife and believed in keeping the soldiers’ wives where 
they belonged. 

“T don’t fancy Mr. Broussard is living in luxury himself 
just now,” said Mrs. Fortescue. And Mrs. McGillicuddy’s kind 
heart, being touched with remorse for having given Broussard 
a pin prick, hastened to say: 

“No, indeed, mum, for McGillicuddy heard Major Harlow 
readin’ a letter from Mr. Broussard, and he says as how he 
lives on bananas and has got only two shirts, and his striker 
has to wash one of ’em out every day for Mr. Broussard to 
wear the next day. McGillicuddy says that Major Harlow says 
that Mr. Broussard says that he don’t mind it a bit, and he’s 
glad to see real service and proud to command the men that is 
with him, and they behaves splendid.” 

Anita fixed her eyes on Mrs. McGillicuddy’s honest, rubi- 
cund face, and listened breathlessly, as Mrs, McGillicuddy con- 
tinued: 

“And Mr. Broussard says the Philippines is one big hell 
full of little hells, and nobody can get warm there in winter, 
or cool in summer, but there’s lots of life to be seen there, and 
he’s a-seein’ it. And Blizzard is so far away, he can’t some- 
times believe there ever was such a place.” 

Suddenly, without the least warning, a quick warm gush 
of tears fell on Anita’s cheeks. They were so far apart, the 
jungles and the icy peaks, the palm tree on the burning sands, 
and the pine tree in the frozen mountains! Anita walked 
quickly out of the room. Mrs. McGillicuddy, soft-hearted as 
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she was hard-handed, looked at Mrs. Fortescue. The mother’s 
eyes were moist; Anita was very unlike her, but Mrs. For- 
tescue remembered a period in her own young life, when she, 
too, felt that the world was empty because of the absence of 
the beloved. And suppose he had never come back? Mrs. 
Fortescue, remembering the brimming cup of happiness that 
had been hers, merely because the man she loved came back, 
felt a little frightened for Anita. The girl was so precocious, 
so passionate—and how difficult and baffling are those women 
whose loves are all passion! 

Anita baffled her mother still more, by appearing an hour 
later in a gay little gown, taking the After-Clap from his crib 
and dancing with him until he absolutely refused to go to sleep, 
and being in such high spirits at dinner that the Colonel told 
Mrs. Fortescue in their nightly talk while the Colonel smoked, 
he believed Anita had completely forgotten Broussard. At this, 
Mrs. Fortescue smiled and remained as silent as the Sphinx. 

The winter was slipping by, and work and study and play 
went on in the snow-bound fortress, and Colonel Fortescue was 
congratulating himself upon the wonderfully good report he 
could make of his command. There had not been a man missing 
in the whole month of February. But one day Lawrence, 
the gentleman-ranker, was reported missing. 

The Colonel had no illusions concerning gentleman-rankers 
and said so to Mrs. Fortescue. 

“The fellow has deserted—that’s the way most of the 
broken men end. He war in the aviation field yesterday and 
his going away was not »remeditated, as he did not ask for 
leave. But something came in the way of temptation, and 
he couldn’t stand it, and ran away.” 

The “something” was revealed by Sergeant McGillicuddy, 
with a pale face, while he was shut up with the Colonel in his 
office. 

“It’s partly my fault, sir,’ said the Sergeant. “The fel- 
low has been doing his duty pretty well, and yesterday, on the 
aviation field, the aviation orficer was praisin’ him for his work. 
You know, sir, how I likes the machines and studies ’em at 
odd times. The flyin’ was over and there wasn’t anybody 
around the sheds but Lawrence and me. I was lookin’ at his 
machine, and no doubt, botherin’ him, an’ he says sharp-like: 

“*You can’t understand these machines. It takes an 
educated man like me to understand ’em. They’re more com- 
plicated than buggies.’ That made me mad, sir, and I says, 
‘That’s no way to speak to your sergeant.’ ‘You go to the 
devil,’ says Lawrence. ‘You'll get ten days in the guard house 
for that,’ I says. Then Lawrence seemed to grow crazy, all 
at once. ‘Yes,’ he shouts, like a lunatic, ‘that’s a fit punish- 
ment for a gentleman. You’ll see to it, Sergeant, that I get 
ten days in the guard house, and my wife breakin’ her heart 
with shame, and the other children tauntin’ my boy!’ With 
that, sir, he hit me on the side of the head with his fist. I was 
so unprepared that it knocked me down, but I saw Lawrence 
runnin’ toward the station. I picked myself up and went and 
sat down on the bench outside the sheds to think what I 
ought to do. I knew, as well as I know now, that Lawrence 
was runnin’ away, and I had drove him to it. But I swear, 
sir, before my Colonel and my God, that I didn’t mean to 
make Lawrence mad, or misuse him in any way. You know 
my record, sir.” 

“Yes,” answered Colonel Fortescue, his pity divided 
among Lawrence and his wife, and the honest, well-meaning 
McGillicuddy, who had brought about a catastrophe. 

“For God’s sake, sir,” said McGillicuddy, wiping his fore- 
head, “be as easy on Lawrence as you can, and give me a day 
—two days—leave to hunt him up.” 

This the Colonel did, warning McGillicuddy not to repeat 
what had occurred on the aviation plain. 

McGillicuddy got his leave, and another two days, all spent 
in hunting for Lawrence. There was nowhere for him to go 
except to the little collection of houses at the railway station. 
No one had seen Lawrence board the train that passed once 
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—— 


a day, but a man, even in uniform, can sometimes slip aboard 
a train without being seen. The Sergeant came back. looking 
woe-begone, and Lawrence was published on the bulletin board 
as “absent without leave.” 

The shock of Lawrence’s departure quite overcame his 
She took to her bed and had not strength to 


unhappy wife. 
leave it. 

McGillicuddy begged that he might be allowed to tell to 
the chaplain the provocation he had given Lawrence, who might 
tell Mrs. Lawrence. The blow struck by Lawrence was the act 
of a mad impulse, and having struck an officer, Lawrence 
might well fear to face the punishment. This the Colonel 
permitted, and the chaplain, sitting by Mrs. Lawrence’s bed, 
told her of it, and of McGillicuddy’s remorse. Until then, Mrs. 
Lawrence, lying in her bed, had remained strangely tearless, 
although a faint moan sometimes escaped her lips. At the 
chaplain’s words she suddenly burst into a rain of tears. 

“My husband never meant to desert,” she cried between 
her sobs. “He was doing his duty well—his own sergeant said 
so. He must have been crazy when he struck the blow!” 

“Poor McGillicuddy,” said the chaplain quietly. “The Col- 
onel has forbidden him to speak of it to any one, and he is 
breaking his heart over it.” 

No word of forgiveness came from Mrs. Lawrence’s lips. 

“It is the way with all of them, officers and men, they 
were all down on my husband because they thought he had 
done something wrong,” said Mrs. Lawrence, with the divine, 
unreasoning love of a devoted woman.. 

“Mr. Broussard was not down on your husband,” said 
the chaplain. 

“True,” replied Mrs. Lawrence, and then shut her lips 
close. If any one wished to know the secret bond between 
Broussard and Lawrence, one could never find it out from 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

McGillicuddy could keep from Mrs. McGillicuddy the de- 
tails of what had occurred on the aviation field, but he could 
not conceal from her the fact that he was unhappy and con- 
science-stricken. All he would say to his wife was: 

“T’ve done a man a wrong. I never meant it, as both 
God and the Colonel know.” McGillicuddy had a way of 
bracketing the Deity with commanding officers, and did it with 
much simplicity and meant no irreverence. 

“And I know it, too, Patrick,” replied Mrs. McGillicuddy 
with the faith of a true wife in her husband. 

“T’d tell you all about it, Araminta,” said the poor Ser- 
geant, “but the Colonel forbid me, and orders is orders.” 

“IT know it,” answered Mrs. McGillicuddy, “and I’ll trust 
you, Patrick, I won’t ever ask you the name because I can guess 
it easy. It’s Lawrence.” 

The Sergeant groaned. 

“If you can do anything for Mrs. Lawrence,” he said, “or 
the boy——” 

“T’ll do it,” valiantly replied Mrs. 
straightway put her good words into effect. 

Lawrence had then been missing five days. It was seven 
o’clock in the evening, and Mrs. McGillicuddy had already put 
the After-Clap to bed when she started for Mrs. Lawrence’s 
quarters. There was no one to open the door, and Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy walked unceremoniously into the little sitting-room, 
where the boy sat, silent and lonely and frightened, by the 
window. Mrs. McGillieuddy spoke a cheery word to him, and 
then passed into the bedroom beyond. The light was dim but 
she could see Mrs. Lawrence lying, fully dressed, on the bed. 
At the sight of Mrs. McGillicuddy she turned her face away. 

“Come now,” said Mrs. McGillicuddy undauntedly, “! 
think I know why you don’t want to see me. Well, Patrick 
McGillicuddy is as good a man as wears shoe-leather, but every 
sergeant that ever lived has made some sort of a mistake in 
his life. So Patrick wants me to do all I can for you until 
something turns up, and I hope that something will be your 
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husband—and my husband will be mighty easy on him at the 
court-martial.” 

Mrs. Lawrence made no reply. Then Mrs. McGillicuddy 
went into the little kitchen, and stirring up the fire soon had a 
comfortable meal ready, and calling to the little boy, gave him 
his first good supper in the five days that had passed since his 
father came no more. 

“You’d feel sorry for McGillicuddy if you could see him,” 
Mrs. McGillicuddy kept on, ignoring Mrs. Lawrence’s cold 
silence. “And recollect, if you feel sorry for your husband, I 
feel sorry for mine. ’Taint right to keep the little feller here 
while you can’t lift a hand to do for him, so I’m goin’ to take 
him to my house, with my eight children, because there’s luck 
in odd numbers, and I’ll feed him up, pore little soul, and wash 
him and mend him, and start him to playin’ with Ignatius and 
Aloysius, for children ought to play, and Patrick’ll come every 
morning and start your fire, although he is a sergeant, and we 
want to help you, and you must help us.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was not made of stone, and could not for- 
ever resist Mrs. McGillicuddy’s kindness, and so it came about 
that the McGillicuddys took care of Lawrence’s boy, whose 
face grew round and rosy with the generous McGillicuddy fare. 
A part of Mrs. McGillicuddy’s good will to him was, that she 
instructed Ignatius and Aloysius McGillicuddy, both excellent 
fist fighters for their age, that they were to lick any boy, no 
matter what his age or size, who dared to taunt little Ronald 
about his father or anything else. These orders were ex- 
tremely agreeable to the McGillicuddy boys, who loved fighting 
for fighting’s sake, and who sought occasions to practice the 
manly art. 


Colonel Fortescue sent word to Mrs. Lawrence that she 
could occupy her quarters until she was able to make some 
plan for the future. It seemed, however, utterly indefinite 
when Mrs. Lawrence would be able to plan anything. She lay 
in her bed or sat in her chair, silent, pale, and as weak as a 
child. The blow of her husband’s desertion seemed to have 
stopped all the springs of action. Neither the chaplain, the 
post-surgeon, nor Mrs. McGillicuddy, singly or united, could 
rouse Mrs. Lawrence from the deadly lassitude of a broken 
heart. Both the chaplain and the surgeon had seen such cases, 
and nothing in the pharmacopeia could cure them. 

Mrs. Fortescue, whose heart was not less tender from long 
dwelling on the airy heights of happiness and perfect love, was 
full of sympathy for Lawrence’s unfortunate wife, and would 
have gone to see her, but Mrs. McGillicuddy, who delivered the 
message, brought back a discouraging reply. 

“She says, mum, as she don’t need nothin’ at all, and I 
think, mum, she kinder shrinks from the orficers’ wives more 
than from the soldiers’ wives.” 

Anita, who was sitting by, went to her mother and, put- 
ting her arms around Mrs. Fortescue’s neck, whispered: 

“Mother, let me go to see Mrs. Lawrence. I don’t think 
she will mind seeing me. You and daddy are always telling 
me that I am only a child.” 

Mrs. Fortescue took Anita in her lap, as if the girl were 
indeed the age of the After-Clap. 

“Do what you like, dear child,” she said. “Girls like you 
can do some things that women can’t, because you have the 
enormous advantage of not knowing anything.” 


(To be Continued) 


By John Bartlett 


TIME! with thy swift stroke thou bowl’st the hours 
Along life’s course to the inevitable goal, 


The transit brief foredoomed by impact troll 


Of fortune or fixed fate, sport of the powers 


Inscrutable? 


E’en so; still may the soul, 


In volant passage, catch some furtive gleam 


Of ambient glory from the source supreme 


Of light and love, tracing the ideal curve, 


Buoyant with constant faith, desire and hope 


The perfect measure to attain, nor swerve 


One jot from the set purpose and the scope 


Of Heaven’s decree; letting the earth but serve 


By its attracting joys, steadfast to lend 


Beauty to Truth and grace to life’s right trend. 





Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


CHAPTER V 

Unforgetting 
oe S the passing of leaves, so is the passing of men.” 
A Thus it was with Broussard. Another man came 
to take his place; his once luxurious quarters, now 
plainly furnished, were occupied by another office, his fighting 
cocks had disappeared, and Gamechick became a lady’s mount. 
Anita quite gave over riding Pretty Maid, and rode Gamechick 
every day. She had some of the superstitions of the Arabs 
about horses, and when she dismounted, she always whispered 

something in the horse’s ear. The words were: 

“We won't forget him, Gamechick, although he has for- 
gotten us.” 

At this, Gamechick would turn his steady, intelligent eyes 
on her, and nod, as if he understood every word. Colonel 
Fortescue and Mrs. Fortescue noticed this little trick of Anita’s 
and looked at each other in silent pity for the girl. She sud- 
denly developed amazing energy, working hard at her violin 
lessons and delighting Neroda by her progress, reading and 
studying until Mrs. Fortescue took the books away from her, 
going to all the dances, doing everything that her young com- 
panions did, and many things which they did not. She became 
the chaplain’s right hand for work among the soldier’s children, 
and from daybreak until she went to bed at night Anita was 
ever employed at something and throwing into that something 
wonderful force and perseverance. One thing became imme- 
diately noticeable to Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue; this was that 
Anita never spoke Broussard’s name from the hour he left 
Fort Blizzard. 

“It is only a girl’s fancy; she will get over it,” said Mrs. 
Fortescue to the Colonel. 

“She would if she were like most girls, but I tell you, 
Betty, this child of ours, this devoted, obedient little thing, 
has more mind, more introspection, than any young creature 
I ever knew. There is the making of a dozen tragedies in her.” 

“It is you who are too introspective and too tragic about 
her,” answered Mrs. Fortescue, and the Colonel, recognizing 
the germ of truth in his wife’s words, remained silent for a 
moment. Then he said: 

“It’s the sky and the snow and this altitude, and being 
shut in from all the world that make everything so tense. On 
these far-off, ice-bound plains, life is abnormally vivid. We 
are all keyed up too high here.” 

Mrs. Fortescue, seeing Anita reading often, and getting 
many books from the post library, glanced at the literature 
that crowded the table in Anita’s sunny bed room. They were 
of two sorts—books of passionate poetry and bpoks about the 
Philippines, their geography, their history, the story of the 
natives, “the silent, sullen peoples, half savage and half child,” 
tales of the creeping, crawling, stinging things that make life 
hideous in the jungles, all these was Anita studying. Mrs. 
Fortescue said nothing of this to the Colonel, but recalled that 
Broussard was in the Philippines, and Anita’s soul was there, 
although her body was at Fort Blizzard. In a book of her 
own, Anita had written her name, in the firm, clear hand that 
belonged to thirty rather than to eighteen, and these were 
words: 

“This I, who walk and talk and sleep and eat here, is not 
I. It is but my body; my soul is with the Beloved.” 

Mrs. Fortescue said nothing of this to the Colonel, but the 
trend of Anita’s reading was unexpectedly revealed at one of 
the stately and handsome dinners that were given weekly at 
the Commandant’s house during the season. When the officers 
were in the smoking-room a question of the geography of the 


Philippines came up, and was not settled. Colonel Fortescue 
called for a book on the subject, which was in Anita’s room. 
Anita herself brought it, and hovered for a moment behind her 
father’s chair; the subject of the Philippines had a magic 
power to hold her. 

Not even the book gave the desired information and Anita 
leaned over and whispered into her father’s ear: 

“Daddy, I can tell you about it.” 

“Do,” answered the Colonel, smiling, and turning to his 
guests, “This young lady will interest us.” 

Anita, whose air was shy and her violet eyes usually 
downcast, was the least shy and the most courageous creature 
imaginable. She got a map, and, spreading it out on the table, 
pointed out the true solution, and produced books to explain it. 
The officers, all mature men, listened with interest and amuse- 
ment, complimenting Anita, and telling her she ought to have 
an officer’s commission. Colonel Fortescue beamed with pride; 
no other girl at the post had as much solid information as 
Anita. 

When the guests: were gone and Anita was lying wide 
awake in her little white bed, thinking of Broussard, Colonel 
Fortescue, in the pride of his heart, was telling Mrs. Fortescue 
about it, as he smoked his last cigar in his office. 

“It was great!” said the Colonel. “The child knew her 


subject wonderfully. She sat there, talking with men who had 
served in the Philippines, and they said she knew as much as 
they did.” 

“Broussard is in the Philippines,” replied Mrs. Fortescue 


quietly. 

Colonel Fortescue dashed his cigar into the fireplace and 
remained silent for five minutes. 

“At any rate,” he said presently, “the child’s love affair 
hasn’t made a fool of her. She is actually learning something 
from it. That’s where she is so far ahead of most young things 
of her age.” 

“She will be eighteen next month,” said Mrs. Fortescue. 

The mention of Anita’s age always made the Colonel cross; 
so nothing more was said between the father and mother about 
Anita that night. But the Colonel yearned over the beloved 
of his heart, nor did he classify Anita’s silent and passionate 
remembrance of Broussard with the idle fancies of a young girl; 
it was like Anita herself, of strong fiber. 

The winter wore on, and the whirlpool of life surged in 
the far-distant fortress, as in the greater centers of life. The 
chaplain, an earnest man, found men and women more willing 
to listen to him than in any spot in which he had ever spoken 
the message entrusted to him. Perhaps the aviation field had 
something to do with it; the people in the fortress were always 
near to life and to death. The chaplain disliked to find himself 
watching particular faces in the chapel when he preached the 
simple, soldierly sermons on Sundays and was annoyed with 
himself that he always saw above all others, Anita Fortescue’s 
gaze, and that of Mrs. Lawrence, as she sat far back in the 
chapel. Anita’s eyes were full of questionings, and dark with 
sadness; but Mrs. Lawrence, in her plain black gown and hat, 
sometimes with Lawrence by her side, always with the beauti- 
ful boy, sitting among the soldiers and their wives, embodied 
tragedy. The chaplain sometimes went to see Mrs. Lawrence; 
she was a delicate woman, and often ill, and the chaplain was 
forced to admire Lawrence’s kindness to his wife, although 
in other respects Lawrence was not a model of conduct. As 
with Mrs. McGillicuddy, and everybody else at the fort, Mrs. 
Lawrence maintained a still, unconquerable reserve. One day, 
the chaplain said to Anita: 





















“I hear that Lawrence’s wife is ill. 
You know she isn’t like the wives of the other enlisted 
men, and that makes it hard to help her.” 

Anita blushed all over her delicate face. She felt a deep 
hostility to Mrs. Lawrence; she had seen Broussard with her 
twice, and each time there was an unaccountable familiarity 
between them. But women seek their antagonists among other 
women, and Anita felt a secret longing to know more about 
this mysterious woman. 

“Certainly I will go,” answered Anita. “My father is 
very strict about letting me intrdue into the soldiers’ houses 
—he says it’s impertinent to force one’s self in, but I know 
if you ask me to go to see Mrs. Lawrence my father will think 
it quite right.” 

The Colonel stood firmly by his chaplain, who was a man 
after his own heart, and that very afternoon, Anita went to 
Mrs. Lawrence’s quarters. The door was opened by the little 
boy, Ronald, whom Anita knew, as everybody else did. The 
girl’s heart beat as she entered the narrow passage way in 
which she had seen Broussard and Mrs. Lawrence standing 
together, and it beat more as she walked into the little sitting- 
room, where Mrs. Lawrence sat in an arm chair at the window. 
She was evidently ill, and the knitting she was trying to do had 
fallen from her listless hand. 

The Colonel’s daughter was much embarrassed, but the 
privat soldier’s wife was all coolness and composure. 

“The chaplain asked me to come to see you,” said Anita, 
standing irresolute, not knowing whether to stay or to go. 

“Thank you and thank the chaplain also,” replied Mrs. 
Lawrence. Then she courteously offered Anita a seat. 

Anita had meant to ask if Mrs. Lawrence needed anything, 
but she found herself as unable to say this to Mrs. Lawrence 
as to any officer’s wife. All she could do was to pick up the 
knitting and say: 

“Perhaps you will let me finish this for you. 
very well.” 

It was a warm jacket for the little boy, who needed it. 
Mrs. Lawrence’s coldness melted a little. 

“Thank you,” she said, “there is not much to be done on 
it now.” 

With that oblique persuasion, Anita took up the jacket, 
and her quick fingers made the needles fly. Her glance was 
keen, and although apparently concentrated on her work, she 
saw the strange mixture of plainness and luxury in the little 
room. The floor was covered with a fine rug, and a little glass 
cupboard shone with cut glass and silver. 

The two women talked a little together, but Mrs. Law- 
rence showed her weariness by falling off to sleep in the 
chair. The little boy went quietly out, and Anita sat knitting 
steadily in the silent room. The setting sun shone upon Mrs. 
Lawrence’s pale face, revealing a beauty that neither time 
nor grief nor hardship could wholly destroy. 

Involuntarily, Anita’s eyes traveled around the strange- 
looking room. On the mantel was a large photograph; Anita’s 
heart leaped as she recognized it to be Broussard. It was evi- 
dently a fresh photograph, and a very fine one. Broussard 
stood in a graceful attitude, his hand on his sword, looking 
every inch the beau sabreur. Anita became so absorbed that 
her hand stopped knitting; it was as if Broussard himself had 
walked into the room. 

Presently she felt, rather than saw, a glance fixed upon 
her. Mrs. Lawrence was wide awake, lying back in her chair, 
her dark eyes bent on Anita, whose hands lay idle in her lap. 

The gaze of the two women met, for Anita was a woman 
grown in matters of the heart. She imagined she saw pity 
in Mrs. Lawrence’s expression. Instantly, she began to knit 
rapidly. She wished to talk unconcernedly, but the words 
would not come. Broussard’s association with the pallid woman 


her? 


I can knit 


before her was a painful mystery to Anita. Jealousy is a 
plant that springs from nothing, and grows like Jonah’s gourd 
in the minds of women. 
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Anita was too innocent, too rashly confident in the honor 
of all the other women in the world to think any wrong of 
the woman before her. But it was enough that Mrs. Lawrence 
knew Broussard well, and was in communication with him—a 
strange thing between an officer and the wife of a private sol- 
dier, even if the soldier be the undesirable quantity called a 
gentleman-ranker. Ever in Anita’s heart smouldered the joy 
of the words Broussard had spoken to her under thousands of 
eyes on the night of the music ride, and the sharp pain that 
came from Broussard’s saying no more. 

In a few minutes the little jacket was done, and Anita 
rose. It required all her generosity as well as justice to say 
to Mrs. Lawrence: 

“If I can do anything for you, please let me know.” 

“TI thank you,” replied Mrs. Lawrence. “You have already 
done much for me and for Ronald.” 

Then Anita went out into the dusk, and in her soul was 
rebellion. Youth was made for joy and she was robbed of her 
share. Anita was scarcely eighteen and deep-hearted. 

In Mrs. Fortescue’s room, Anita found Mrs. McGillicuddy, 
engaged in one of the comfortable chats that always took place 
between the Colonel’s lady and the Sergeant’s wife at the 
After-Clap’s bed-time. As Sergeant McGillicuddy kept the 
Colonel informed of the happenings at the fort, so Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, who had great qualifications, and would have made 
a good scout, kept Mrs. Fortescue informed of all the news 
at the fort, from Major Harlow, the second in command, down 
to the smallest drummer boy in the regiment. Mrs. Fortescue, 
being nothing if not feminine, she and Mrs. McGillicuddy were 
“sisters under their skins.” 

Anita’s face was so grave that Mrs. Fortescue said to her 
tenderly—one is very tender with an only daughter: 

“Is anything troubling you, dear?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied Anita, “I went to see Mrs. Law- 
rence, as the chaplain asked me, and finished a little jacket 
she was knitting for her boy. She doesn’t seem very strong.” 

“And I dessay,” said Mrs. McGillicuddy, who had held 
Anita in her arms when the girl was but a day old, “you saw 
all that cut glass and the rugs, as Mr. Broussard give to Law- 
rence. Then rugs! They’re fit for a general’s house. It 
seems to me it oughter be against the regulations for privates 
to have such rugs when sergeants’ wives has to buy rugs off 
the bargain counter.” 

Mrs. McGillicuddy stood stiffly upon her rank as a ser- 
geant’s wife and believed in keeping the soldiers’ wives where 
they belonged. 

“T don’t fancy Mr. Broussard is living in luxury himself 
just now,” said Mrs. Fortescue. And Mrs. McGillicuddy’s kind 
heart, being touched with remorse for having given Broussard 
a pin prick, hastened to say: 

“No, indeed, mum, for McGillicuddy heard Major Harlow 
readin’ a letter from Mr. Broussard, and he says as how he 
lives on bananas and has got only two shirts, and his striker 
has to wash one of ’em out every day for Mr. Broussard to 
wear the next day. McGillicuddy says that Major Harlow says 
that Mr. Broussard says that he don’t mind it a bit, and he’s 
glad to see real service and proud to command the men that is 
with him, and they behaves splendid.” 

Anita fixed her eyes on Mrs. McGillicuddy’s honest, rubi- 
cund face, and listened breathlessly, as Mrs. McGillicuddy con- 
tinued: 

“And Mr. Broussard says the Philippines is one big hell 
full of little hells, and nobody can get warm there in winter, 
or cool in summer, but there’s lots of life to be seen there, and 
he’s a-seein’ it. And Blizzard is so far away, he can’t some- 
times believe there ever was such a place.” 

Suddenly, without the least warning, a quick warm gush 
of tears fell on Anita’s cheeks. They were so far apart, the 
jungles and the icy peaks, the palm tree on the burning sands, 
and the pine tree in the frozen mountains! Anita walked 
quickly out of the room. Mrs. McGillicuddy, soft-hearted as 
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she was hard-handed, looked at Mrs. Fortescue. The mother’s 
eyes were moist; Anita was very unlike her, but Mrs. For- 
tescue remembered a period in her own young life, when she, 
too, felt that the world was empty because of the absence of 
the beloved. And suppose he had never come back? Mrs. 
Fortescue, remembering the brimming cup of happiness that 
had been-hers, merely because the man she loved came back, 
felt a little frightened for Anita. The girl was so precocious, 
so passionate—and how difficult and baffling are those women 
whose loves are all passion! 

Anita baffled her mother still more, by appearing an hour 
later in a gay little gown, taking the After-Clap from his crib 
and dancing with him until he absolutely refused to go to sleep, 
and being in such high spirits at dinner that the Colonel told 
Mrs. Fortescue in their nightly talk while the Colonel smoked, 
he believed Anita had completely forgotten Broussard. At this, 
Mrs. Fortescue smiled and remained as silent as the Sphinx. 

The winter was slipping by, and work and study and play 
went on in the snow-bound fortress, and Colonel Fortescue was 
congratulating himself upon the wonderfully good report he 
could make of his command. There had not been a man missing 
in the whole month of February. But one day Lawrence, 
the gentleman-ranker, was reported missing. 

The Colonel had no illusions concerning gentleman-rankers 
and said so to Mrs. Fortescue. 

“The fellow has deserted—that’s the way most of the 
broken men end. He was in the aviation field yesterday and 
his going away was not premeditated, as he did not ask for 
leave. But something came in the way of temptation, and 
he couldn’t stand it, and ran away.” 

The “something” was revealed by Sergeant McGillicuddy, 
with a pale face, while he was shut up with the Colonel in his 
office. 

“It’s partly my fault, sir,” said the Sergeant. “The fel- 
low has been doing his duty pretty well, and yesterday, on the 
aviation field, the aviation orficer was praisin’ him for his work. 
You know, sir, how I likes the machines and studies ’em at 
odd times. The flyin’ was over and there wasn’t anybody 
around the sheds but Lawrence and me. I was lookin’ at his 
machine, and no doubt, botherin’ him, an’ he says sharp-like: 

“*You can’t understand these machines. It takes an 
educated man like me to understand ’em. They’re more com- 
plicated than buggies.’ That made me mad, sir, and I says, 
‘That’s no way to speak to your sergeant.’ ‘You go to the 
devil,’ says Lawrence. ‘You'll get ten days in the guard house 
for that,’ I says. Then Lawrence seemed to grow crazy, all 
at once. ‘Yes,’ he shouts, like a lunatic, ‘that’s a fit punish- 
ment for a gentleman. You'll see to it, Sergeant, that I get 
ten days in the guard house, and my wife breakin’ her heart 
with shame, and the other children tauntin’ my boy!’ With 
that, sir, he hit me on the side of the head with his fist. I was 
so unprepared that it knocked me down, but I saw Lawrence 
runnin’ toward the station. I picked myself up and went and 
sat down on the bench outside the sheds to think what I 
ought to do. I knew, as well as I know now, that Lawrence 
was runnin’ away, and I had drove him to it. But I swear, 
sir, before my Colonel and my God, that I didn’t mean to 
make Lawrence mad, or misuse him in any way. You know 
my record, sir.” 

“Yes,” answered Colonel Fortescue, his pity divided 
among Lawrence and his wife, and the honest, well-meaning 
McGillicuddy, who had brought about a catastrophe. 

“For God’s sake, sir,” said McGillicuddy, wiping his fore- 
head, “be as easy on Lawrence as you can, and give me a day 
—two days—leave to hunt him up.” 

This the Colonel did, warning McGillicuddy not to repeat 
what had occurred on the aviation plain. 

McGillicuddy got his leave, and another two days, all spent 
in hunting for Lawrence. There was nowhere for him to go 
except to the little collection of houses at the railway station. 
No one had seen Lawrence board the train that passed once 
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a day, but a man, even in uniform, can sometimes slip aboard 
a train without being seen. The Sergeant came back, looking 


woe-begone, and Lawrence was published on the bulletin board 
as “absent without leave.” 

The shock of Lawrence’s departure quite overcame his 
She took to her bed and had not strength to 


unhappy wife. 
leave it. 

McGillicuddy begged that he might be allowed to tell to 
the chaplain the provocation he had given Lawrence, who might 
tell Mrs. Lawrence. The blow struck by Lawrence was the act 
of a mad impulse, and having struck an officer, Lawrence 
might well fear to face the punishment. This the Colonel 
permitted, and the chaplain, sitting by Mrs, Lawrence’s bed, 
told her of it, and of McGillicuddy’s remorse. Until then, Mrs. 
Lawrence, lying in her bed, had remained strangely tearless, 
although a faint moan sometimes escaped her lips. At the 
chaplain’s words she suddenly burst into a rain of tears. 

“My husband never meant to desert,” she cried between 
her sobs. “He was doing his duty well—his own sergeant said 
so. He must have been crazy when he struck the blow!” 

“Poor McGillicuddy,” said the chaplain quietly. “The Col- 
onel has forbidden him to speak of it to any ‘one, and he is 
breaking his heart over it.” 

No word of forgiveness came from Mrs. Lawrence’s lips. 

“It is the way with all of them, officers and men, they 
were all down on my husband because they thought he had 
done something wrong,” said Mrs. Lawrence, with the divine, 
unreasoning love of a devoted woman. 

“Mr. Broussard was not down on your husband,” said 
the chaplain. 

“True,” replied Mrs. Lawrence, and then shut her lips 
close. If any one wished to know the secret bond between 
Broussard and Lawrence, one could never find it out from 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

McGillicuddy could keep from Mrs. McGillicuddy the de- 
tails of what had occurred on the aviation field, but he could 
not conceal from her the fact that he was unhappy and con- 
science-stricken. All he would say to his wife was: 

“I’ve done a man a wrong. I never meant it, as both 
God and the Colonel know.” McGillicuddy had a way of 
bracketing the Deity with commanding officers, and did it with 
much simplicity and meant no irreverence. 

“And I know it, too, Patrick,” replied Mrs. McGillicuddy 
with the faith of a true wife in her husband. 

“T’d tell you all about it, Araminta,” said the poor Ser- 
geant, “but the Colonel forbid me, and orders is orders.” 

“I know it,” answered Mrs. McGillicuddy, “and I’ll trust 
you, Patrick, I won’t ever ask you the name because I can guess 
it easy. It’s Lawrence.” 

The Sergeant groaned. 

“If you can do anything for Mrs. Lawrence,” he said, “or 
the boy——” 

“lll do it,” valiantly replied Mrs. McGillicuddy, and 
straightway put her good words into effect. 

Lawrence had then been missing five days. It was seven 
o’clock in the evening, and Mrs. McGillicuddy had already put 
the After-Clap to bed when she started for Mrs. Lawrence’s 
quarters. There was no one to open the door, and Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy walked unceremoniously into the little sitting-room, 
where the boy sat, silent and lonely and frightened, by the 
window. Mrs. McGillieuddy spoke a cheery word to him, and 
then passed into the bedroom beyond. The light was dim but 
she could see Mrs. Lawrence lying, fully dressed, on the bed. 
At the sight of Mrs. McGillicuddy she turned her face away. 

“Come now,” said Mrs. McGillicuddy undauntedly, “I 
think I know why you don’t want to see me. Well, Patrick 
McGillicuddy is as good a man as wears shoe-leather, but every 
sergeant that ever lived has made some sort of a mistake in 
his life. So Patrick wants me to do all I can for you until 
something turns up, and I hope that something will be your 

















husband—and my husband will be mighty easy on him at the 
court-martial.” 

Mrs. Lawrence made no reply. Then Mrs. McGillicuddy 
went into the little kitchen, and stirring up the fire soon had a 
comfortable meal ready, and calling to the little boy, gave him 
his first good supper in the five days that had passed since his 
father came no more. 

“You’d feel sorry for McGillicuddy if you could see him,” 
Mrs. McGillicuddy kept on, ignoring Mrs. Lawrence’s cold 
silence. “And recollect, if you feel sorry for your husband, I 
feel sorry for mine. *Taint right to keep the little feller here 
while you can’t lift a hand to do for him, so I’m goin’ to take 
him to my house, with my eight children, because there’s luck 
in odd numbers, and I’ll feed him up, pore little soul, and wash 
him and mend him, and start him to playin’ with Ignatius and 
Aloysius, for children ought to play, and Patrick’ll come every 
morning and start your fire, although he is a sergeant, and we 
want to help you, and you must help us.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was not made of stone, and could not for- 
ever resist Mrs. McGillicuddy’s kindness, and so it came about 
that the McGillicuddys took care of Lawrence’s boy, whose 
face grew round and rosy with the generous McGillicuddy fare. 
A part of Mrs. McGillicuddy’s good will to him was, that she 
instructed Ignatius and Aloysius McGillicuddy, both excellent 
fist fighters for their age, that they were to lick any boy, no 
matter what his age or size, who dared to taunt little Ronald 
about his father or anything else. These orders were ex- 


tremely agreeable to the McGillicuddy boys, who loved fighting 
for fighting’s sake, and who sought occasions to practice the 
manly art. 





SONNET 


(To be Continued) 


Sonnet 
By John Bartlett 


TIME! with thy swift stroke thou bowl’st the hours 
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Colonel Fortescue sent word to Mrs. Lawrence that she 
could occupy her quarters until she was able to make some 
plan for the future. It seemed, however, utterly indefinite 
when Mrs. Lawrence would be able to plan anything. She lay 
in her bed or sat in her chair, silent, pale, and as weak as a 
child. The blow of her husband’s desertion seemed to have 
stopped all the springs of action. Neither the chaplain, the 
post-surgeon, nor Mrs. McGillicuddy, singly or united, could 
rouse Mrs. Lawrence from the deadly lassitude of a broken 
heart. Both the chaplain and the surgeon had seen such cases, 
and nothing in the pharmacopeia could cure them. 

Mrs. Fortescue, whose heart was not less tender from long 
dwelling on the airy heights of happiness and perfect love, was 
full of sympathy for Lawrence’s unfortunate wife, and would 
have gone to see her, but Mrs. McGillicuddy, who delivered the 
message, brought back a discouraging reply. 

“She says, mum, as she don’t need nothin’ at all, and I 
think, mum, she kinder shrinks from the orficers’ wives more 
than from the soldiers’ wives.” 

Anita, who was sitting by, went to her mother and, put- 
ting her arms around Mrs. Fortescue’s neck, whispered: 

“Mother, let me go to see Mrs. Lawrence. I don’t think 
she will mind seeing me. You and daddy are always telling 
me that I am only a child.” 

Mrs. Fortescue took Anita in her lap, as if the girl were 
indeed the age of the After-Clap. 

“Do what you like, dear child,” she said. “Girls like you 
can do some things that women can’t, because you have the 
enormous advantage of not knowing anything.” 


Along life’s course to the inevitable goal, 
The transit brief foredoomed by impact troll 
Of fortune or fixed fate, sport of the powers 


Inscrutable? 


E’en so; still may the soul, 


In volant passage, catch some furtive gleam 
Of ambient glory from the source supreme 
Of light and love, tracing the ideal curve, 
Buoyant with constant faith, desire and hope 
The perfect measure to attain, nor swerve 
One jot from the set purpose and the scope 
Of Heaven’s decree; letting the earth but serve 
By its attracting joys, steadfast to lend 


Beauty to Truth and grace to life’s right trend. 


Amy McLaren 


Author of 


“Bawbee Jock” 


A Scotch Writer of Peculiar Charm, 
W hose Newest Novel 
“The Heir of Duncarron™ 
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- S I write under my own name, Amy McLaren, it is 

A almost needless to say that I am Scotch, Highland 
; by ancestry, but the part of Scotland which knows me 
best is the “Kingdom of Fife,” whose shores, washed by the 
waters of the Firth of Forth, have been described by one of 
our Stuart Kings as a “hodden gray plaid wi’ a gowden bor- 
der.” By these storm-washed shores the scenes of more than 
one of my books have been paid. 

I do not think I inherited any literary tendencies. As a 
highly imaginative child, I went through the not unusual phase 
of story-scribbling, but being the sixth of a family of eight, I 
was mercifully spared the chance of developing crude ambitions 
at that immature age. 

Force of circumstances prepared the way for my writing. 
Some twelve years ago, I received what I then thought was an 
crder of banishment, and the two following winters I spent at 
Davos-Platz for the benefit of my health. The banishment 
proved to be the opening of # new world of interest. It was 
suggested to me by one whose literary experience gave him the 
right to advise—and he proved himself to be the kindest but 
strictest of mentors—that I should try to express in writing 
something of the character and meaning of the life which lay 
around me. I made the attempt, and my first book, From a 
Davos Balcony, was literally a series of observations taken from 
the atmosphere in which I then lived. 

I have said that I possessed a vivid imagination; but I do 
not think that imagination, taken in its mainly fanciful form, 
lays the foundation of my stories in fiction. In every book 
which I have written (and I do not think I could write other- 
wise), scene, character, local color and very strongly the in- 
fluence of dialogue, have been so intimately present with me 
whilst writing, that it has seemed to me as though I were 
fittng together, and building, up a structure, from the living 
essence of reality which breathed around me, only using fictional 
aid to draw the different elements into harmony. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging a debt of grati- 
tude to my American readers, who, by their generous appre- 
ciation of the first novel I published in the United States, 
Bawbee Jock, contributed very largely to its popularity and 
to the widening of the author’s interests. 


I wrote the book with a definite object. The statement 


had been repeatedly brought home to me, that unless a certain 
element of sensuality was‘ brought into the novel of the present 
day, it would not be “strong” enough to appeal to the public. 
In Bawbee Jock I set myself to express a love-story whose 
strength lay in its purity. I humbly venture to assert that I 
vindicated the public. 

The book has been in circulation now for fully six years 
and has gone through many editions, from the useful seven- 
penny reprint to an edition de luxe, published every season by 
a well-known Scotch firm, as a Christmas gift-book. 

I suppose most authors love the surprises of the unexpected. 
One sends one’s message out into the world, and when an echo 
comes back from the great mystery of the unknown, the hidden 
distance seems to melt and separate, and the chord of sym- 
pathy, which has been struck unwittingly, vibrates back to heart 
and brain, and spurs to fresh effort. 

The giving out of oneself then has not been all in vain. 
Someone has felt what I have tried to express. When happi- 
ness such as that comes to me, I often think of some lines of 
one of our most human poets, and whisper them softly to 
myself: 

“For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in the main.” 


Silchester, Scotland, Where Miss McLaren Lives 





Three Hill-Towns of Touraine 


upon the homes of its people; and 

so about the royal chateaux of 
Touraine one can find the keynote to the 
France of yesterday and of today. At 
Chinon, one sees the sterner side of that 
life of feudal France with its warring 
factions both internal and external. Am- 
boise and Blois, on the contrary, represent 
that luxurious golden aftermath when 
kings of France held absolute power; 
when luxury, pleasure and the dance 
filled their days rather than the duties 
of kingship; when the cries of a people 
oppressed were drowned by the gay 
laughter of courtiers and court ladies, 
and by the clink of golden goblets. 

Of this age of luxury and splendor, 
Amboise is the most perfect expression. 
All the daring beauty and lofty aspira- 
tion, all the delicacy and intricacy of 
that marvelous Age of Renaissance is 
stamped upon its crenellated walls and 
towers; while about it.cling memories 
of black deeds, cruelties marking in 
strange contrast this bright age of beauty 
and culture, as the dark lead outlines 
the glories of the stained glass image of 
some saint. 

As it is lofty in design, so it is lofty 
in position, rising upon the vast pedestal 
of rock above the golden waters of the 
Loire, while about it are clustered the 
red-tiled houses, as if seeking protection 
within the shadow of that pinnacled 
stronghold. Through the crooked, nar- 
row streets of this tiny hill-town, one 
winds one’s way up from the river to 
the chateau, a circuitous route that leads 
one to an arched gateway. Here one 
ascends by a vaulted passageway cut 
through the o!dest part of the pile, the 


T's hall-mark of a race is stamped 


II. Amboise 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 
With Illustrations From Photographs by the Author 


remains of the feudal fortress of the 
courts of Anjou, to the courtyard of the 
chateau, now a terraced garden color- 
flecked with flowers. On the western 
edge of this garden stands the fifteenth 
century Gothic chapel of St. Hubert which 
is the architectural gem of the whole 
chateau, and is wholly French in design 
and workmanship, having been built by 
Charles VIII before his campaigns in 
Italy. It is an exquisite flower of the 
Renaissance, and was restored by Louis 
Philippe to its pristine freshness and 
beauty. Above the chapel doorway are 
the wonderful sculptured bas-reliefs rep- 
resenting the miraculous hunt of St. Hu- 
bert, the figure of the saint portrayed 
with the familiar stag. Other panels pic- 
ture scenes from the life of the saint, 
including his conversion. Within the 
chapel, which is also rich in carved finials 
and copings, is the tomb of Leonardo da 
Vinci who died at the chateau in 1519 
whither he had come at the bidding of 
Francis I. 

The lofty walls and ramparts of the 
chateau are flanked by three massive 
round towers, one of which, the Tour 
Minimes, on the northern side, is a ver- 
itable fortress in itself. It is of such 
giant proportions as to admit within 
its walls a great inclined plane winding 
up from its base to its summit, and wide 
enough for a coach and four. The an- 
cient apartments are cut up into small 
modern rooms for the use of old retainers 
of the Orleans family to whom, since 
1872,the chateau has belonged. The gar- 
dens perched so high above the river and 
covering the irregular spaces of the pla- 
teau of rock on which the castle stands, 
are picturesque if not extensive, and from 


them one gets wonderful broad vistas of 
sky and river and distant wooded hills— 
a marvelous setting for that complicated 
mass of bastions and high-set windows, 
of balconies and crenellated walls. One 
of the terraces planted with clipped limes 
lies within the shadow of the big tower, 
and here tradition points to a low door- 
way embedded in the thick wall at the 
far end where Charles VIII struck his 
head against the lintel, dying from the 
blow. Much of Charles VIII’s short, un- 
happy life was spent at Amboise, the 
scene of his birth as well as of his death. 
It was at Amboise that his widow, Anne 
of Brittany, already stricken by the loss 
of her three children, spent the period 
of mourning for her royal husband; and 
there, too, she was wooed and won by her 
former lover, the handsome Louis XII, 
cousin and successor of Charles VIII. 
Standing by the low, moss-grown para- 
pet, and looking down upon the wide ex- 
panse of green fields and meadowlands 
flooded with the sunset light, the golden 
Loire winding its tortuous way toward 
the sea, a cloud of images flashes up, 
images that reach back to the fourth 
century when Amboise, then Ambatia, 
was under Roman domination, and a 
“pagan Pyramidal temple” stood upon 
the cliff where this present Renaissance 
chateau now stands. In this far-off epoch 
of Roman occupation, St. Martin of Tours 
overthrew the pagan temple and its wor- 
ship, introducing Christianity. At the 
end of the fifth century, 496, Clovis and 
Alaric the Goth met on the Isle de St. 
Jean, “where the two kings,” so says 
Gregory of Tours, “conversed, ate, drank 
together and separated with promises of 
friendship.” This meeting of Clovis 


The Chateau 
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and Alaric marked a period in the his- 
tory of France, and not long afterwards 
a fortified chateau rose upon the ruins 
of the pagan temple. In the ninth cen- 
tury, Louis le Bégue gave Amboise to 
the counts of Anjou. Later it fell into 
the hands of the counts of Berry. During 
the reign of Charles VII, it again became 
a royal possession, Charles VII wresting 
it from Louis d’Amboise because of 


St. Hubert's 
Amboise 


Louis’s attempt to rid the court of 
Charles VII’s favorite, the evil Georges 
de la Tremouille. Charles VIII who was 
born and died at Amboise, and who was 
influenced by his sojourn in Italy oc- 
casioned by his campaigns, and added 
many of the Renaissance details. The 
wonder and the beauty of Italian art 
aroused in the young king a great crav- 
ing for the culture, the learning and a 
knowledge of the art which his father’s 
craven fear had denied him; for Louis 
XI was so fearful of having his power 
wrested from him by his young son, that 
the boy grew up but half educated. It 
is not to be wondered at that Charles 
was carried away with the magnificence 
of the Italian courts and desired to trans- 
plant to France this new world of beauty 
that he had found. The first orange 
trees in France were planted in the gar- 
dens of Amboise by his Italian gardener, 
Passelo da Mercogliano. Amboise was 
assigned by Louis XII to Louise of Savoy 
and her son, the young Duke of An- 
gouléme, afterwards Francis I. It was 
at this time that the court made Blois 
its chief seat of residence, the new wing 
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of Louis XII having been completed. Am- 
boise was the early home of Louis XII, 
and here in later years this handsome 
cavalier wooed the widowed Queen, Anne 
of Brittany. In 1499 Louis and his bride 
made their state entry into Amboise, an 
occasion of great magnificence, arranged 
with all the artistry of that pageant- 
loving age. 

Francis I, the great lover of the Ren- 
aissance, who did so much for France 
architecturally, who gathered at his court 
the greatest artists of his time—Leonardo 
da Vinci, Jean Goujon, Andrea del Sarto 
—left the impress of his artistic instinct 
upon the walls of Amboise. With him we 
see the flood-tide of Italian influence and 
culture that inundated France following 
the success of the French arms in Italy, 
and bringing with it also the miasma of 
Medicean cruelty and intrigue when later 
two of the Medici were crowned queens 
of France; Catherine in particular using 
her power in ways that left many a 
blood-stained page in the fair history of 
France. The state entry of Louis XII 
and his Queen into Amboise was only 
excelled in magnificence by Francis I, 
when, in 1539, he received the Emperor 
Charles V there with a pomp and lavish 
display reminiscent of the days of im- 
perial Rome. The great Heurtault tower 
was hung from foot to summit with rich 
tapestries, and lighted by countless 


torches that made the night seem bright 


as midday. 

Somehow one associates the fair Mary 
Stuart and her handsome young husband, 
Francis II, with Chenonceaux, the ex- 
quisite Renaissance chateau spanning the 
Cher, rather than with Amboise. Che- 
nonceaux, all beauty and sunshine, pos- 
sesses no trace of the ominousness, the 
dark, insidious cruelty that impregnates 
the turreted walls of Amboise. One 
thinks of Francis II and his young Queen 
in the first flush of their happiness, tread- 
ing the gardens by the Cher arm in arm, 
flitting like gay butterflies from flower 
to flower. Yet their happiness was 
briefer than a summer’s day; for to Am- 
boise they fled to escape capture by the 
Huguenots. Here, in the height of her 
power, Catherine swayed the destinies 
of France, caring for nothing but the 
accomplishment of her intrigues and am- 
bitions. It was at Amboise that Mary 
Stuart received her first lessons in the 
finesse of Italian cruelty and intrigue, of 
fanaticism and excess. History pictures 
her standing beside the Queen mother on 
the southern terrace watching the execu- 
tion of Renaudie and the other Huguenot 
conspirators. Later, looking down from 
the well-named gibbet-balcony of the 
Salle des Armes where grinned the sus- 
pended heads of those same unfortunate 
prisoners, she saw the noyades of the 
captured Huguenots in the Loire—blood- 
curdling scenes destined to play havoe 


with the vivid imagination of this beau- 
tiful young queen, the foundation, really 
of her fateful life. 

Louis XV gave Amboise to the Duc 
de Choiseul. Confiscated at the time of 
the Revolution, the chateau was given 
back to the Orléans family in 1872 by the 
National Assembly, and it is now used as 
a house of retreat for military veterans, 
and for old retainers of the House of 
Orléans—that dying remnant of royal 
France. 

In the golden glow of a summer after- 
noon, these medieval horrors vanish, are 
lost in the mystic light of sunset. Stand- 
ing upon those terraced heights that over- 
look the golden river winding amid the 
shimmering green of meadows and of 
pastureland. only the fair beauty of that 
marvelous Age of Renaissance with its 
culture and its artistic triumphs remains. 
Those darker pages are blotted out in 
the dazzling brightness enveloping the 
age of Francis I. Drowned in sunshine, 
Amboise crowns the heights above the 
shining river aglow with the wonder, 
aspiration and beauty of the age that 
gave it birth. Scarred and weather- 
beaten it is, yet mellowed by the cen- 
turies that have swept over it. Its 
founders, its creators, the great men and 
women who inhabited its walls are gone; 
but Amboise remains, a noble monument 
marking the floodtide of the Renaissance, 
the Renaissance that is still French in 
spirit and untouched as yet by the Italian 
influence that a few years later inundated 
France. 


Doorway of Chapel 
St. Hubert's, Amboise 









XIX 
Danny's Moon-Madness 

ANNY was oddly silent as we 
D drove home. I was quiet also. 

For one thing, there was the face 
at the window that gave me food for 
thought and about which I had told him 
—nothing. Anyhow, the fellow was not 
likely to cross our path again if the 
Judge did his part upon the morrow. 

It was late, and the Southern moon, 
brilliant as a silver sun, bathed the old 
turnpike in frosted splendor. 

Of a sudden my pal slowed down and 
the car took its time between the long 
lines of ancient fencing. His voice broke 
the silence: 

“Say, that was a thimble-rig game we 
were planning, wasn’t it?” His laugh 
sounded nervous—hollow. “I mean for 
this girl.” Then, mutteringly, “For of 
course we can’t go on.” 

In the moonlight I searched the boy’s 
face sharply. I did not like its troubled 
perplexity, and he avoided my eye. It 
was a bad sign. 

What notion had the soft-hearted 
young fool now? 

“Dominie”—again his hand touched me 
—“let’s leave her out of it.” 

“Leave her out!” I repeated the prop- 
osition harshly, amazingly. “What are 
you talking about? Why, you fool,” de- 
risively, “we can’t leave her out! We 
might as well leave ourselves out!” 

“All right,” readily; “then let’s do 
that!” 

I straightened back, studying him. 

“Say, are you crazy?” I snarled. 
“What do you mean? Didn’t we agree 
that we— See here, you’re not mean- 
ing for us to quit the game—now, when 
you've got by with this doctor chap so 
smoothly?” This artfully. 

He nodded. “Unless we leave her out.” 
His voice was low, just a little hoarse. 
“T tell you we mustn’t go on—at least not 
with her in it. Look here, Dominie, it’s 
not fair.” 

“Fair!” The word goaded me to sud- 
den anger. “What have you and I to do 
with what’s ‘fair’? What is fair in this 
cursed world? Fair!” contemptuously. 
I subsided, growling irritably. “What 
sort of guff is this you’re talking, any- 
way?” 

He made no reply, but moved up speed, 
taking a hill with a rush. It was the 
last hill before Winnicrest, and there 
upon its summet he abruptly brought 
the car to rest. The engine subsided to 
a pulsing drowse. 


Pals First 


By Francis P. Elliott 


“We'll have it out right here,” said 
Danny. 

I looked at him keenly, then shrugged. 

“Fire away!” I said, and settled dog- 
gediy in the cushions. The night was 
fine, with just a pleasant tang of cool; 
and I was not worrying much over what 
he might have to say. I had a card or 
two up my sleeve if I needed to use them 
—I knew my young pal’s soft-hearted- 
ness so well. 

“See here, Dominie,” said Danny, 
tensely; “you may talk, but you’ve got 
to think about what’s fair—sometimes.” 
His hand jerked off his cap, slapping it 
against his knee. “Why, look here, I 
remember that even in ‘stir’ we used to 
think of that; and there it was just con- 
cerning men—and such men! Yeggmen 
and thugs and felons they were, and—” 

I grunted. “Like yourself,” I took him 
up short; “and like me! Don’t get pa- 
tronizing, Danny lad, now that you’re up 
in the world!” I laughed jeeringly. 

“I know,” somberly; “but if such men 
as these could show forbearance—could 
strive to be fair—” 

I turned impatiently, facing him 
squarely. 

“Say, what’s eating you?” I demanded, 
resentfully. 

“Just this!” His voice lifted, his hard- 
ened palm striking the steering-wheel a 
blow that rang. “I’m no moll-buzzer”— 
meaning a thief who cheats or robs a 
woman—“and I never have been. Here 
we’re going ahead, planning to cozen and 
trick a helpless little girl”—he gestured 
helplessly. “Oh, I tell you, Dominie, 
when you think of what I am it’s not 
fair; that’s the word—not fair!” To my 
amazement, the boy covered his face with 
his hand. A groan escaped him. 

It was time to draw one of my cards 
from my sleeve. 

“So you want to toss the game, do 
you?” I challenged, gloomily; “want to 
throw me down!” I spoke reproachfully. 
“Oh, well, lad, of course I can’t control 
you,” I sighed; “and I’m too old to con- 
tend. Of course,” I went on, mutter- 
ingly, “I did think we were partners in 
this, but—” I shrugged, lapsing into 
silence. 

“Dominie”—his hand gripped my knee 
—“don’t put it that way, old man! Now 
look here—listen! Try to think of it as 
if this girl were your Marjorie you’ve 
talked so much to me about; think of her 
refinement, her innocence—just like your 
little girl! And then, Dominie, think of 
me! I’m not fit to touch the tip of her 
finger, and yet—” His chest lifted in a 
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sigh. “Oh, Dominie,” he muttered, “she’s 
good, this girl—she’s good!’” 

“Good?” I repeated the word with 
something of bitter venom. “Why 
shouldn’t she be good, eh?—with life all 
velvet and roses and coddling, and never 
denied a whim! Has she ever had a raw 
deal? Ever had to shrink from that 
terror by night to a woman’s soul—the 
stumbling foot upon a stair? Has she 
ever had to battle with her own for hap- 
piness—for life itself? Has she ever 
known cruelty, suffering, or grief through 
the thing she loved; ever had to bear it 
all alone and still be good? Has she? 
Yet there are women who are doing this, 
let me tell you, Danny Rowland—doing 
it now, through all this long night; not 
a few, but thousands, tens of thousands 
of them—off there! and there! and 
there!” My arm struck at the horizon 
with each word. “Prisoners of hope; 
prisoners of despair, too; women who 
suffer hell and still are good! There are 
women like these, I tell you; and yet 
you talk about this girl being ‘good’!” 
I sneered bitterly. “This spoiled house- 
hold darling, who has never known a 
ruder touch than a petting caress; a so- 
ciety butterfly, who has never heard a 
harsher word than flattery! ‘Good’!” 
fiercely. “What’s to keep this girl Jean 
from being good?” 

He flung his head up. 

“By George, nothing!” There was a 
ring of exultation in Danny’s tone; in 
it, too, was a certain quality of surprised 
elation, as of one who stumbles unexpect- 
edly upon a pleasing discovery. “She is 
good in spite of all you name—and that’s 
why she’s wonderful!” He faced me. 
“Say, do you know I never thought of 
that before!” 

I gloomed at him dourly. “It’s not the 
only thing you haven’t thought of,” I 
said; and forthwith I proceeded to play 
the other card up my sleeve—to show him 
that the course I had pointed out was 
the only one to save the girl from the 
disaster of a great despair. 

“I know,” he checked me in tone half 
angry, “but to go on is to do her a great 
wrong—a lifetime wrong, Dominie, and 
you know it!” 

“Well, that’s true, lad,” I answered, 
humoring him, though I wanted to laugh 
at Danny preaching; “but here’s the way 
you must look at it: a lifetime wrong,” 
earnestly, “or a lifetime sorrow—which 
for her?” And I shrugged. “It’s just 
got to be one or the other.” 

A cloud swept the face of the moon, 
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and in the shadow he seemed to droop 
behind the wheel. 

Poor Danny! 
speaking craftily: 

“And is there anything can outweigh 
a young girl’s happiness—and love?” 
Then, as he looked at me oddly, wistfully, 
“Is there for her anything better than 
these?” earnestly. 

The smile he lifted was woebegone. 

“Nothing” he said, dully; “nothing, of 
course, but—honor !” 

“Honor!” I jeered with angry scorn. 
“What in hell’s name have you and I to 
do with honor?” 

He looked at me, eyes brooding. 

“Nothing,” again simply. Then his 
chin squared. “But we must think of 
her!” 

Now it was hard to be patient with his 
persistent balking, but of a sudden I 
thought of something else. 

“What of her interests under the will 
—now that Chilton has destroyed it?” 

I thought surely I would have him 
there, but his smile flashed faintly; a 
whimsical complacency touched his 
mouth. He thought Judge Logan cou!d 
handle that, he said—that is, now, in 
view of Chilton’s admissions. 

Chilton’s admissions! So that was it— 
that was why he had lured Dick’s cousin 
into his cunning trap! I had wondered. 
It was for this girl! Every thought now 
was for this, girl! I turned on _ him, 
whipping him! with jealous reproaches. 

“What’s mdre,” I fumed in conclusion, 
“you’re a fooBfor your pains; your little 
scheme won’t work—I can tell you that! 
Why, you boob, Chilton can snap his fin- 
gers at them, and he will, unless she—” 
I stopped with a caustic laugh, a jeer. 
“Oh, you can better believe my lady will 
come round. You bet she will; she’s no 
fool. Yes, sir, she’ll marry Chilton!” 

“Don’t!” It was a note of pain. 

I exulted. “Touched you there, didn’t 
I?” And now the unction was gone from 
my voice. “It hurts, doesn’t it? But 
it doesn’t hurt you to toss your old pal 
—oh no, that doesn’t hurt!” 

And the plaint of my own voice fanned 
my resentment, my jealous sense of in- 
jury, so that I went blindly on to do that 
which I knew would grieve and confound 
him. Few men there are but know the 
joy at times of hurting the thing that 
most they love. And it is a kind of joy 
that is supremest when the thing we 
love loves us the more. And now of a 
sudden it came to me how I could cut 
the ground from under him. 

So I lifted my face into his and with 
deliberation uttered the relentless maxim 
of the underworld: “Pals first!” And 
I made him the sign. 

“No! no! Dominie!” He shrank, clutch- 
ing my fingers from before his face. “Not 
yet! Wait, Dominie! Don’t’!” 

But I wrenched my hand from him. 


I leaned toward him, 





“Pals first!” I hissed, and made the 
sign again. 

And so we hung there, our eyes locked. 
In his was panic, grief, even, but no 
yielding. 

“Dominie,” he breathed, “listen—” 

“Danny lad”’—and my voice was 
strange to me; all atremble it was, 
though resolutely hard withal—“shall it 
be the third call?” 

For I knew, and he knew, that if I 
made the third call, then it must be the 
end; then, by the unwritten canon law of 
the underworld, he was recreant—could 
be my pal no more. Then and there 
must our ways divide, and if possib!e we 
must meet no more. 

Such was the law! 

But now, as I looked into the boy’s 
pale face and thought of all we had been 
to each other, my fire of anger died to 
ashes. I cursed myself that I had given 
him the sign. 

For now I must go on! 

There was no way back for me, for 
such is the law of the road. 

“Don’t, Danny,” I uttered, faintly; 
“don’t let me have to say it—don’t’” I 
caught his hand, fondling it between my 
own, all aquiver as they were by now. 
“You’re all—why, all I’ve got in the 
world, Danny lad,” my lips faltered. 

A sudden choke seemed to shake him. 
His eyes glistened, pearl-like; his face 
went white. 

“Now God forgive me!” he gasped, 
and caught his arm about my stooping 
shoulders, raising me. 

“Look at me!” he said, and held me 
off. 

And then he made the answering sign. 

“Pals first!” his whisper came. 

I looked at him hard, but his smile was 
brave and kind. And I knew that he 
meant me to know that his moon-madness 
was past; that now he would play the 
game unto the end. 

“Pals first” it was to be; but I felt no 
spring of elation. Instead, a half-shamed 
feeling was mine, for I had given the 
“sign” to Danny!—to Danny, who had 
been so good to me! It was a step I 
could never take back—would never for- 
get. 

I had scored, but, as many a man had 
done before, I had scored through the 
yielding of another’s love. I had gained 
my point, but at a cost; I had won, but 
at a loss. I strove to rout my brooding 
doubt, with the specious argument that 
the loss was but a thing of mind—some- 
thing imponderable and therefore of no 
account. 

Of no account? 

In my troubled soul a haunting mis- 
giving whispered—an echo from that 
time when I had taught other troubled 
souls that it is only the imponderable 
things that are of any account whatever. 

And so, with both silent, we dropped 


slowly down the slopes to Winnicrest; 
and presently, half a mile away, I could 
see the house itself. Now as I saw it 
gleaming there, jeweled like a white 
cameo against the dark umbrage of the 
great magnolias, my spirits lifted, for it 
looked a fair prize for any hazard. 

It was all Danny’s, I whispered to my- 
self; all Danny’s now. Then I smiled. 
No, not Danny’s, but “Dick’s,” for the 
past was dead, and out of it now no 
ghost could rise, no menace come. 


A shrill whistle, twice repeated, sound- 
ing clear above the onward rush, above 
the padding of the tires! Ahead of us I 
saw a tree-branch quiver, then swing 
low, dropping a dark figure that stood 
forth in the moonlight with arms raised 
high in air! 

A cry from Danny, a curse from me, 
and the car was throttled to a stand al- 
most beside the spot where the man stood, 
a sinister blotch beside the silvered way. 

“I’m waitin’ fer you, Danny!” 

And in the hoarse chuckle I recognized 
the laugh of the man I had encountered 
in the road. Familiar, too, the mocking 
grin he lifted in the moon’s rays—the 
same leer with which his face had fa- 
vored me as it looked in upon the little 
company about the board at Holly Court. 


XxX 
An Encounter 


ITH sinking heart I looked at 
W. Danny, too late regretting I 
had not warned him. 

But now a surprise met me. He sat 
forward, his face lighted with a friendly 
grin. 

“Well, strike me if it ain’t the Squir- 
rel!” 

Thus with smooth glide his speech 
shifted to the vernacular of the road, his 
voice even taking on its familiar whang- 
like cadence. 

The Squirrel! I recalled him now as 
‘a quondam road companion. I remem- 
bered also that he had lifted a friendly 
hail to us only the week before. Unques- 
tionably, it was this circumstance that 
had provoked his chuckle to-night when 
listening to the talk about my pal’s so- 
journ abroad; about his “return” within 
only the past few days. 

I waited apprehensively. 

“Well, well! and how’s luck, Squirre!?” 

Danny’s greeting was imperturbed and 
hearty, but the fellow scowled. 

“The luck is on the fritz,” he growled, 
sullenly. 

“Um!” from Danny, sympathetically. 

With deliberation the Squirrel took in- 
ventory of the car and of ourselves, his 
face curdling sourly. 

“All of us ain’t got de gift of gab of 
yuh an’ yer side-partner here’—this 
with a malevolent gleam at me. “We 
can’t all go ’round in our ottimo-beels 














rigged out in broadcloth scenery—eatin’ 
chuck wid mil-yunaires!” 

Again Danny responded with a sym- 
pathetic murmur, but I felt him vibrate 
in the seat beside me. 

The fellow slouched nearer. “No, sir; 
not all of us can’t; some of us has got to 
keep along in de wallow!” 

The Squirrel pointed his remarks by 
a copious expectoration at the ditch be- 
side his feet. 

Again I felt Danny vibrate. 

“Ah, true! true!” he sighed. “As you 
say, it’s an unequal world, Squirrel. I 
often feel pained, myself, at the dispro- 
portions existing about me, and that is 
why in my humble way I strive to equal- 
ize—shall I say readjust?—the—” 

“Can dat josh talk!” Hoarse anger 
swelled in the fellow’s voice; he took a 
step, his arm menacing. “Yuh don’t try 
to string me wid no wind-jammin’, Dan- 
ny Rowland; I tell yuh flat!” Then, 
louder: “I won’t have it—yuh hear? I 
won't have it!” and his fist quivered. 

“Why, Squirrel!” A moment, and my 
young pal had scrambled past me into 
the road. “Look here”—with blunt con- 
cern. “What’s the matter with you? 
What’s loose?” 

But the other backed, growling like a 
distrustful dog, his rent sleeve fanning 
Danny away. 

“Dat’s all-l right!” with intonation that 
implied that it was anything at all but 
right. “J know yuh!”—with lip a-curl, 
the Squirrel bobbed his close-pulled cap 
in a succession of sagacious nods. “I 
know yer tricks, you Danny Rowland! 
Huh! I’ve seen yuh too many times put- 
tin’ up yer high-brow chin an’ laughin’ 
to kill at people in yer sleeve. I know!” 
Then, fiercely: “But yuh ain’t goin’ t’ 
hand me no bunch of guff! No, sir, I 
didn’t come here fer it!” Again the 
Squirrel’s lips sought emphasis through 
a libation to the dust. 

Danny smiled. “Oh!” mildly. 
did you come here for, Squirrel?” 

The fellow’s answer was a laugh—an 
ugly laugh that had in it more signifi- 
cance than a world of words. 

“Yes,” he peered, “wot did I come here 
fer—wot?” He sidled nearer, his bear- 
ing truculent. 

Now my lad’s hand had gone into his 
pocket, where I knew he had a roll of 
bills. But now, what with the other’s 
manner, I saw his smile fade, darken to a 
frown. His hand crept back into the 
moonlight—empty. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Squirrel?’”’ The tone, still friendly, had 
a harder timbre. 

The Squirrel leered upward at the 
Queen of Night. 

“Is dey anyt’ing he kin do fer me?” 
he mocked, mincingly. “Js dey? Say, is 
dey? His roy’l highness condescends ter 
ax if dey’s any little t’ing he kin do fer 
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me!” 


The Squirrel spat feelingly, his 
round, bullet head protruding, turtle-like, 
his features contorted in a saturnine grin. 
“Say now, ain’t yuh kind!” 

Danny smiled, composedly. “Well, 
that’s the way I mean it, Squirrel”— 
evenly—“to be kind.” He went on, “And 
I’ll say now if there’s any favor I can 
do you—” 

“Favor!” with accent of derision. 
“Huh! I say favor!” 

“Favor,” definitely. 

Whereupon, the Squirrel cursed Danny, 
and with elaboration and fervor. “Yuh’ll 
do wot I say, Danny Rowland, an’ dey 
won’t be no ‘favors’ about it. Ter hell 
wid yer favors!” he finished, with scorn. 

At which my young pal just smiled, 
though a bit wanly it seemed to me. 
“You didn’t always say that, Squirrel.” 

I thought I saw the fellow swallow, 
but his face held loweringly. 

“T’rowin’ it up ter me, eh?” It was 
a sullen growl. “Well, never mind; we 
ain’t goin’ back ter dat. Wot I want 
now is wot’s comin’ to me, an’ no favors; 
“cause I’ve got yer number, Danny Row- 
land!” His voice raised. “I tell yuh I’m 
on!” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” said Danny, with well-assumed 
indifference. 

“Don’t yuh!” The Squirrel chuckled, 
maliciously. “No wonder de gal said 
yer mem’ry was failin’.” Then, as Danny 


stiffened, eying him askance: “Oh, yuh 
needn’t look at me! I’m on, I tell yuh! 
Yuh can’t give me no stall!” The flour- 


ish of the Squirrel’s expectoration here 
marked the vain futility of such essay. 
“Yes, sir’—with a look around at me— 
“de minute I lamped yer pal here to-day 
all dolled out fer a parson lay, I says ter 
myself, ‘Squirrel,, dey’s somethin’ doin’ 
an’ Danny ain’t fur away.’ So I ups 
an’ tails along after; an’ w’en it gets 
dark I slips around an’ listens. I heard 
the niggers talkin’ about some doctor 
whose nose ’d been put out o’ joint by 
his cousin not stayin’ dead, an’ den— 
den I listen’d at de dinin’-room winder, 
I did.” 


“What! So that was you—” 

“Dat’s wot!” The fellow’s leer now 
was of malignant understanding. “Oh, 
yuh’re a good one, Danny!” And again 


through his teeth the Squirrel saluted 
the road, his sagacious nods conveying 
admiration. “Yes, sir; yuh’re a capting 
w’en it comes ter pilin’ on bunk, I’ll say 
dat! Lor’! I t’ought I’d die list’nin’ ter 
all dat hog-wash dere at supper about 
yuh not bein’ able ter remember t’ings 
no more ‘cause of yer havin’ been so 
long in Eu’ope, when J knowed—” The 
Squirrel grinned tantalizingly, stroking 
his stubbly chin. “Say, it’s a good t’ing 
yuh an’ me happens ter be old pals, ain’t 
it, Danny?” Under the velvet cajolery 
was a significance that caused my lad’s 


face suddenly to harden. “Gee! wouldn’t 
some folks like ter know wot I know; 
an’, oh, say”—with a leer—“dat purty 
chromo yuh was soapin’ up to, wouldn’t 
she—” 

“That'll do!” 

The crisp warning brought a coarse 
chortle from the Squirrel. 

“Oh, I ain’t a-blamin’ yuh in dat quar- 
ter, bo!”—this in hoarse confidernce— 
“fer she sure is a swell looker, Danny. 
Reg’lar bit o’ jam, J call her. I dun’no’ 
’s I ever see a skirt dat so took my 
eye—” He lapsed to sullenness again 
before Danny’s angry explosion. “Huh! 
I ain’t good enough ter talk about yer 
new friends. Dat it?” Then as my pal 
turned disgustedly to the car he squared 
his burly figure before the running- 
board. 

“Oh?” said Danny. His smile glittered, 
frost-like. 

“Dat’s wot!” said. the Squirrel with a 
head jerk. His fingers clicked peremptor- 
ily against his extended palm. “Here, 
now, you come across, an’ quick!” 

My pal slowly shook his _ head, still 
smiling. In the moonlight his eyes seem- 
ed tipped with beads of steel. 

“Nothing doing, Squirrel!—nothing 
that way!” Then, with exasperation, as 
the other stormed: “You’re going about 
it all wrorg, Squirrel—you born fool! 
Can’t you see?” 

“See nothin’!” and the fellow braced 
himself belligerently. “No, sir; yuh ain’t 
goin’ ter drive off an’ ditch me, yuh kid- 
glove grafter—no, sir. I’ll bash yer— 
Ow-w!” in a howl. “Leggo! Wot yuh 
doin’?” chokingly. 

What Danny appeared to be doing was 
savagely applying thumb-pressure to the 
Squirrel’s neck, bringing him gaspingly 
to his knees. Then he flung him from 
him. 

“Manners, Squirrels!’ pleasantly. 

I sank back, feeling relief. Now Danny 
could at least go on. 

But he did not. He waited as the other 
got to his feet, cursing volubly. 

“That'll do, Squirrel,” said my pal, 
presently, and with weariness. “Now 
you come here and tell me what you want. 
If you don’t—” He stepped a foot upon 
the running-board. 

The man came, fists clenched and el- 
bows curved, yet keeping a wary dis- 
tance. 

“Well, I want my bit!” hoarsely. 

“Your bit?” Danny’s brows contract- 
ed, quizzically. “What for?” 

“Wot fer?” with sullenness. “Why fer 
de job youse is on.” But I saw his eyes 
drop before Danny’s steely glare. “Aw, 
well, I know I ain’t in on it, Danny, but 
I— Well, I don’t care,” desperately; 
“I’ve got ter have my bit—lI’ve got ter!” 

Yet he looked downward, his warped 
shoe scraping the limestone powder of 
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Kate Langley Bosher 
and Her Book “People Over There | 


By Norma Bright Carson 


into a new sphere of literary action and takes her 
place with those who write with a purpose: to teach, 
to engender thought, to awaken conscience. 

Mrs. Bosher believes that the day has come when woman 
must no longer be shielded and protected from the salient facts 
of life. She believes that the girl born to wealth and physical 
comfort, with the advantages of education and good family and 
inherited traits of rectitude, must no longer draw her skirts 
aside when she passes the woman in the street; indeed, time 
was when such a girl could not recognize the woman of the 
underworld when she saw her, but now there is no excuse for 
a lack of recognition, for the day has come when the tenderly- 
nurtured girl must be taught to know life as it is, and to feel 
some responsibility toward the conditions that send a less for- 
tunate woman into the streets and more than a few times make 
a woman not inherently evil a creature of sin. 

The author of People Over There has studied her subject 
in her own way. She does not wish to take herself too ser- 
iously, but just as she has learned to appreciate the fact that 
her less-happily environed sister is still her sister in the larger 
meanings of the word, so she has come to the conclusion that 
many of the women of to-day who are leading the lives of social 
butterflies would be only too glad to put out a helping hand to 
girls who have to work for their livelihoods under the most 
depressing conditions, to girls who are driven by poverty and 
the hopelessness of circumstances to degrade their womanhood, 
more often than not against their wills. But the difficulty is 
that the woman with everything does not come into contact 
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with the girl with nothing enough to appreciate the latter’s 
case, or if she does, she makes the mistake of offering her the 
help of charity, which is the kind of help not wanted. The 
only way in which real aid can be given is through understand- 
ing and sympathy; the girl of the dismal outlook must be made 
to see that it is not pity merely, but love that guides the helping 
hand. 

All this Mrs. Bosher has tried to show in her book, People 
Over There. She has taken a girl, betrayed by an irresponsible 
young man of good family, and has shown how this girl dis- 
trusts every move made by the boy’s brother to have justice 
done her. She suffers in silence and alone rather than accept 
charity without the whole-souled and rightful compensation to 
which she feels she is entitled. . 

On the other hand a young girl of excellent family, with 
every social opportunity, goes of her own accord to live in a 
poor section of the city, where she meets those not so happily 
equipped as herself and in a way becomes one of them. At 
first she is shocked by some of the things she sees, but grad- 
ually her viewpoint becomes adjusted and she makes herself 
an instrument for real good in the community. 

How the fortunes of these two girls, so different in the 
nature of the surroundings to which they have been born, and 
yet so fundamentally alike as women, become interwoven, gives 
the thread of story which Mrs. Bosher uses to add color to 
the principles she is trying to enforce. 

It is a very commendable piece of work, both in purpose 
and in quality. It will make a very different appeal from that 
made by Mary Cary and Miss Gibbie Gault, but it will doubt- 
less find those who are searching for a little guidance and en- 
couragement in their efforts to help, if only in a small way, in 
the solution of some of our most difficult social problems. 


Sonnets 
By John Bartlett 


IGHT’S dull tincture is saturate with day; 
Distinctions of color and form and feature 
Slow in succession dissolve in the gray 
Vacuity, till naught but the obscure 
Rim of the all-containing sky now shows: 
The glory of the world seems passed away, 
Its excellency in promise: yet knows 
The sure discerning eye of faith that all 
That transcendent beauty wherewith the morn 
Shall the earth with fresh garniture adorn, 
Even from this enshrouding gloom wil! call, 
Touched by the Sun’s divine enquick’ning ray, 
So death is but the solvent and decay, 
But transitory, whence life is new born. 


LOW falls the lid upon Night’s ebon chest, 
Hiding the golden treasure of the day; 
Dark-visored clouds, eastward in close array, 

With look of menace lurk as if in quest 
Of the still ling’ring splendor of the west. 
Shall gloom usurping, Beauty so dismay, 
And rob her of her high prerogative? 
Avaunt such thought! 
From Beauty’s dower but does ever give 


Nature ne’er takes away 


A recompense, e’en such as now I see, 
The Moon uprising in her majesty: 

The hills, that silent were and sad, their shrouds 
Throw off, like saints in rapt tranquillity, 

Stand gazing now on Heaven, through parted clouds. 
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her eccentricities, forgetting, or perhaps being un- 
aware of, what she had passed through, experiences 
such as no ether woman had undergone, which explained much 
that seemed unusual in her conduct. But when her life is 
viewed as a whole, and in the light of what she achieved, all 
these angles and oddities fall away, and she stands out, a 
woman of unique and inspiring personality, and one of the 
most heroic figures of the age.” 

In these words W. P. Livingstone comments on the won- 
derful story of Mary Slessor of Calabar (George H. Doran), a 
missionary in equatorial Africa whose life has been said to 
rival in many particulars the thrilling story of the heroism and 
devotion of David Livingstone. Yet while her life may, in a 
way, be compared to that of Livingstone, it stands alone in the 
annals of heroic women. It is well worth while entirely apart 
from its missionary interest. 

Mary Slessor was the product of a home in Scotland where 
she had the discipline of poverty. At an early age she had to 
go to work in a factory. There she was busy from six in the 
morning until six at night. Her wages were needed at home, 
so she could not indulge her taste for an education. That she 
would have delighted in study is shown by the fact that on 
the evening when she was introduced to Sartor Resartus she 
was oblivious to everything until the factory whistle told her 
that it was morning, and that she must hurry to her work, if 
she wished to avoid a fine. 

She was twenty-eight when she heard the call of Africa. 
The need at home was still great, but she decided that most of 
her meager salary could be paid over to her mother. 

It was not in vain that she had been in the school of hard- 
ship while in the home land. Her sympathy for the suffering 
was made very keen, and she was ready to become the fierce 
champion of little children in opposition to brutal superstition. 
Thus she became the friend of the mothers. “Her womanly 
sympathy and tenderness were never better exhibited than in 
her relations with her dark sisters. She entered into their 
lives as few have been able to do. She treated them as human 
beings, saw the romance and tragedy in their patient lives, 
wept over their trials, and rejoiced in their joys.” 

When one is really convinced that duty lies in a certain 
direction the thought of difficulties and dangers cannot have 
much weight. She knew that Calabar was one of the most 
unhealthy spots in the world and that the natives were con- 
sidered to be the most degraded in Africa; yet, in 1878, she of- 
fered herself for service among them. In later years, when 
suffering and hardship proved greater than she had ever 
dreamed they would be, she did not draw back, but she de- 
clared: “My life was laid on the altar for that people many 
years ago, and I would not take one jot or one tittle of it back.” 

She was never so happy as when responding to calls that 
led her into new dangers. When she was forty years old, after 
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spending some years near the coast, she wrote: 
to a new tribe up-country, a fierce, cruel people, and everyone 


“I am going 


tells me that they will kill me. But I don’t fear any hurt— 
only to combat their savage customs will require courage and 
firmness on my part.” “I feel drawn on and on by the 
magnetism of this land of dense darkness and mysterious for- 
est,” she wrote later. When she was old she persisted in her 
determination to go still further into the wilds. “I know that 
I can do work which new folk cannot do,” she said, “and my 
days of service are closing in.” 

She proved that sympathetic love can accomplish what 
When she proposed to go to a tribe who 
were infamous because of their custom of slaughtering twins, 
who were considered a disgrace, and the wives and slaves of a 
dead chief, that they might go with him to the spirit land, her 
friends told her that soldiers backed by gunboats had never 
been able to do anything with these men; how could she expect 
to succeed? She proposed to stand out against the brutal way 
the chiefs had of testing by poison to find the person guilty of 
a death or injury which was thought to be due to witchcraft; 
only those to whom the poison did no harm were considered 
innocent! 

Her first step, when she went to the homes of the people, 
was to ask that the mission chapel she would build should be 
made a sanctuary for those accused, for twins and for other 
unfortunates. Then she secured a similar privilege for her 
house. Having won these concessions, she proceeded to locate 
the two houses more than a mile apart! This would cause 
inconvenience to her, but of what account was this when two 
places at a distance one from the other were provided for the 
people’s distress? 

When she learned that a man, a woman or a child was in 
danger, she hurried to succor that one and forbade the chief 
or others in power to take life. Frequently there was a com- 
bat of wills, but always she was victor. “I understand that 
the mother is determined in her way. What can I do but 
submit?” a chief said to her on one occasion. She lived en- 
tirely alone, far from other white folks, but she ruled as a veri- 
table white chief. She was utterly fearless. There were no 
locks on her doors. She went everywhere, and only once was 
a hand lifted against her; then an apology followed speedily. 

The day came when the chief agreed that twins should be 
permitted to live; that trial by poison should cease; that slaves 
and wives should no more be slain after the death of one of 
the tribe’s great men. Wonder was expressed by her friends 
that such things should have been accomplished by a weak 
woman, with no backing. “You have evidently forgotten to 
take into account the woman’s God,” she said. One of the 
ignorant negro women realized the truth better, for she ex- 
claimed one day: “Ma, you white people-are God Almighty. 
No other power could have done this.” 

It would be a mistake to conclude that this heroine must 
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have been a virago, an amazon. Her biographer says that 
“it is impossible to give an adequate picture of her complex 
nature, so full of contrasts and opposites. She was a woman 
of affairs, with a wide and catholic outlook upon humanity, 
and yet she was a shy solitary, walking alone in puritan sim- 
plicity and childlike faith. Few have possessed such moral 
and physical courage or exercised such imperious power over 
savage peoples, yet on trivial occasions she was abjectly timid 
and afraid. A sufferer from chronic malarial affection, and 
a martyr to pain, her days were filled with unremitting toil. 
Overfiowing with love and tender feeling, she could be stern 
and exacting. Shrewd, practical, and matter-of-fact, she be- 
lieved that sentiment was a gift of God, and frankly indulged 
in it. Living always in the midst of spiritual darkness, and 
often depressed and worried, she maintained unimpaired a 
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sense of humor and laughter. Strong and tenacious of will, 
she admitted the right of others to oppose her.” 

Honors came to her. Great Britain made her head of the 
court of chiefs, but she refused a salary. She was decorated, 
but the order was kept only as a curiosity, and she felt that 
she was not worthy. 

The one reward she sought was the transformation of the 
negroes. “It is a dark and difficult land, and I am old and 
weak—but happy,” she wrote, not long before her death, which 
came in 1915 when she was in the midst of her work. 

One who saw her among her people has told of her start- 
ling dress, her bare feet, her roughened hands, the skin of the 
palms gone and the nails to the quick. But the observer realized 
that she was in the presence of one of the noblest women who 
ever lifted up her hands in behalf of her fellows. 


American Literature Since 1870 


By Horatio S. Krans 


hand a field where no predecessor has reaped the rich 
harvest and left him but the gleanings is fortunate. 
Such a historian is Professor Pattee, who, in studying the lit- 
erature produced in America between the 1870’s and, roughly 
speaking, the beginning of the present century, is concerned 
with a well-defined period which no book has ever before treated 
as a whole. 
The literary output of the generation of which Professor 
Pattee writes was immense. In single years more books were 


Ts literary historian who to-day can find ready to his 


published than appeared in the entire period in which Irving 


and Cooper flourished. It is a dense jungle, cluttered with 
insignificant underwood, which our author sets himself to map. 
He simplifies his task by confining his attention to the three 
literary forms—poetry, fiction and essays—refusing to con- 
sider the historians of the time, whom he regards primarily as 
journalistic or scientific writers lacking form and style. He 
excused himself from the consideration of the dramatists on the 
ground that American drama was then non-existent. 

The poetry of his period, though it lacked great names, 
is praised by him as the voice of life—of American life, Ameri- 
can problems and American aspirations. And he sets it off 
perhaps unduly, because in his view it failed to express the 
American soul, tended to shirk the living issues of the time, 
and was followed chiefly as a delightful avenue of escape from 
the troubling problems of the world about. The essay receives 
at Professor Pattee’s hands rather short shrift in his final 
chapter. Charles Dudley Warner, Hearn, Miss Repplier and 
Paul Elmer More are the only names that receive more than 
passing notice. 

It was in fiction, not in poetry or the essay, that Professor 
Pattee’s era best expressed itself; and it is in considering this 
fiction that the author is at his best. The period in question 
was the triumphant hour of the short story, an hour of 
“short-breathed work,” during which the novel was com- 
paratively neglected, while the appetite for narrative literature 
in small parcels seemed insatiable. Responsive to the demand, 
to which swarms of new magazines eagerly ministered, a group 
of short-story-tellers arose who practised their chosen literary 
form with an artistry fairly comparable to the work of the 
contemporary French school. Then it was that Mark Twain, 
Harte and Miller regaled a wondering world with tales of 
wild regions of California and the Sierras; that Eggleston 
told of primitive corners of Indiana, Cable of the Creoles, Page, 
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Harris and Smith of the vanishing social régime of the old 
South, Allen of Kentucky, Octave Thanet of the Arkansas cane- 
brakes, Miss Murfree of the Tennessee mountains and Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman of New England. 

The wary reader will early discover in Professor Pat- 
tee’s book a tendency, or a bias, which we think makes it 
necessary to discount many of its judgments, if the critical 
truth about the literature of this period is to be reached. 
What I mean will become plain if we look into his introductory 
chapter, which is given to a general consideration of the writ- 
ings he considers. There he divides American literature into 
three periods: the Knickerbocker Period, the New England 
Period, and a third period—that with which he himself is con- 
cerned, and which he christens the National Period. 

In Professor Pattee’s view, the Civil War, with its fierce 
passions, was the melting-pot that for the first time fused the 
country into something like a harmonious whole, from which 
the dross of sectionalism and provincialism was burned away. 
It was in the pangs of the civil conflict that an all-pervading 
national consciousness arose, that the national soul was born. 
and the writers who flourished when the conflict ceased voiced, 
Professor Pattee holds, a clearer national consciousness, and 
expressed a more distinctive Americanism than any of their 
predecessors. It is at just this point that Professor Pattee 
and many of his readers will find themselves at odds. If he 
meant merely that after the War there was in every corner of 
the land a national consciousness clearer and more vital than 
had at any time before been felt, and that then more writers 
than ever before in more parts of the country were making 
their literary transcripts of the American scene, American 
incidents, and American character, none would be disposed to 
say him nay. But that the men of his period, tested by the 
touchstone of quintessential Americanism, were superior to 
Longfellow, Lowell, and the more considerable men and women 
of the New England Period many would not be disposed to 
admit. As a pertinent home question, one might ask Professor 
Pattee what any man of the National Period can put in his 
balance to outweigh, for instance, such flowerings of the 
American spirit as the Hiawatha, Evangeline, Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride and Miles Standish of Longfellow—of Long- 
fellow, whom, if we knew him only from Professor Pattee’s 
description, we must needs regard as little more than a scholar 
and translator. To our thinking, then, Professor Pattee re- 
peatedly overestimates the value of the writings he considers 
as expressions of the national consciousness. Conversely, we 
think, he underestimates the value of works which possess lit- 

















erary qualities that are permanent and universal, and yet lack 
the salient Americanism of color, substance, or manner, and 
the vigorous reaction against the traditional and conventional 
for which his book evinces a strong predilection. The over- 
valuation of the literature of his period as an expression of 
the American spirit, together with a tendency to depreciate 
unduly works that are not national ,in substance or manner 
constitute, perhaps, the critical error, or critical bias, of Pro- 
fessor Pattee’s work. 

Professor Pattee’s book, be its faults what they may— 
and they weigh light beside its merits—is one to be thankful 
for on many counts. It is no perfunctory handbook, no scrap- 
book of opinions accepted at second-hand. On the contrary, it 
is eminently fresh and original, full of vitality, and with evi- 
dence at every turn of intimate first-hand knowledge of its sub- 
ject—a comprehensive, well-ordered, well-proportioned work, 
the result of the long labor and brooding care of a high'y com- 


Southern Lite 


By Montrose % Moses 


tinguish between two methods of interpreting literature. 

If we adopt a rigorous art standard, we lift a subject out- 
side its local range, and bring it into competition with what 
Matthew Arnold calls the best that has been thought or writ- 
ten. If we treat it sectionally, our business is to familiarize 
curselves with the life from which it came, to measure the so- 
cial and economic conditions which shaped it. 

Now, Southern literature has come out of a civilization 
peculiarly sectional; its form and the character of its opinion 
have been shaped by the immediate problems confronting the 
people. Until the South began, in analytical fashion, to view 
itself critically, Southern liteature—wherever viewed as an 
art by the press of the South, was fulsomely praised in pro- 
vincial fashion, and many a mute, inglorious Milton, because 
of this, now lies burned in the pages of the “Southern Literary 
Messenger.” 

The only vital, the only significant view to take of South- 
ern letters, therefore, is the one which involves Southern life. 
Our oratory was of a peculiarly local kind, our lyrical senti- 
ment of a flavor distinctive of sectional manner, our fiction 
replete with local description, social and economic. We can- 
not escape the life if we would. It has left its impression on 
our speech, it has determined in the past and present our ap- 
proach toward political subjects, it has endowed us with a 
certain type of idealism which is now a national asset. 

A study of Southern literature until 1880, as literature 
per se, would necessitate the consideration of very few names. 
Before the Revolution, we had not ceased being English; we 
were simply chroniclers in a new country, and only in the 
economic defining of life were we foreshadowing the sectional 
life soon to declare itself. The English country gentleman, 
the English parson, found themselves transplanted to different 
soil. The two distinctive features of Colonial life in the South 
were, first, our dependence upon the mother country for our 
home comforts—which accustomed the planter to a credit sys- 
tem economically vitiating, and for our culture which made 
us think in terms of Addison and Pope, with Demosthenes as 
representative of our classicism; and second, the dedication of 
ourselves to an agricultural existence which shackled us with 
slavery and deprived us of the invigorating influence of city 
life. From the beginning, Southern literature had none of 


I: a discussion of Southern Letters, it is necessary to dis- 


the vigorous incentives from which the greatest literature is 
born. 
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petent critic. Trusting this book as a competent guide, one 
who would acquaint himself with the best work of the period 
will find half his labor saved by the selective process which 
Professor Pattee applies in it with such rigor as often to rule 
out a third, a half, or even three-quarters of an author’s writ- 
ings before proceeding to attend seriously to his critical task. 
Our best American criticism stands too much aloof from our 
literature of the day. A little group of critics like Professor 
Pattee, combining his high critical standards with his toler- 
ance and sympathy, could do American literature a great service 
by keeping their eyes fixed upon contemporary and near-con- 
temporary authors. Such a critical procedure could not fail 
to have a chastening effect upon the literary greenness and 
crudity of which we have more than our fair share, and might 
help to put an extinguisher upon the undesirable best-seller 
brand of book, which is as popular as it is shoddy, ephemeral, 
and beneath critical contempt. 


and Literature 


When we began to draw culture from our own soil, when 
our youth began to go to the newly founded William and Mary 
College, whose faculty was largely drawn from Edinburgh, 
Oxford and Cambridge, we were still dominated by English 
thought. And when such of its graduates went forth as 
Jefferson and Monroe, there were other than literary occupa- 
tion for them to attend to. A competitor to Southern letters 
declared itself—one that did much to deter the development 
of the literary spirit, and to discourage a large reading public. 
What would have happened in the South had there been no 
need for oratory is an interesting speculation. Critics there 
are who believe that the reason Jefferson was so much of a 
writer was that he had no physical power of voice to be an 
orator. The nation came into existence heralded, shaped by 
the voice of eloquence. Every talent in the pre-Revolutionary 
period went into the melting pot of oratory, and oratory meant 
the law. The law became traditional in the South; the pro- 
fession descended from father to son, and the training de- 
scended from Chancellor Wythe. “What a lawyer was spoiled 
when Davies took the pulpit!” cried the people of Virginia, re- 
ferring to the militant Rev. Samuel Davies! 

The Revolution and its consequences developed a body of 
political writing that has national significance unequaled in 
American letters. The young men of the South went to such 
Congresses as the famous twelfth with ambitious constitutions 
in their inside pockets. They were all constructive statesmen 
of varying degrees of initiative, sent by the States as fullest 
flower of their thought. There were conservatives and pro- 
gressives then as now, and when Patrick Henry first went into 
council he was regarded as ultra-radical by Randolph and 
Pendleton and Marshall and Wythe. There was a strong spirit 
of distrust when the nation began to stir in men’s minds; and 
that the national idea was carried forward was largely due 
to Washington. 

In the strictest sense, Southern men were engaged in 
national work during pre- and post-Revolutionary times, de- 
spite the fact that they realized “economic sectionalism” was 
closing them in. A land system, a caste system, determined 
their views. Everywhere was there need for the constructive 
statesman; nowhere was there need for the literary man. 

A people’s literature should come out of the soil. In the 
South many years were to pass before letters ceased to be 
exotic. The people of Williamsburg, Virginia, read Tristram 
Shandy, while “The Rambler” and “The Tatler” were on the 
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center table. At their theater, they were witnessing The 
Spanish Friar, while the students of William and Mary Col- 
lege selected Cato to perform. On many a Southrn wall 
hung canvases by Reynolds, Copley, Stuart and Gainsborough, 
and the libraries were filled with London importations, sent 
over by the factor. William Byrd’s books as catalogued serve 
as typical illustrations. Cooke’s Virginia Comedians holds 
the picture of the landed proprietor. 

There was little of a strictly literary character created in 
the South during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The 
writers are of significance only as evidence of the cast of mind, 
of the types of interest, of the differentiating problems that 
resulted in sectional discrimination. Colonization produced a 
peculiar type of propaganda literature in the form of diaries, 
journals, letters, and poems like the “Sot Weed Factor,” which 
were sent to London as colonization literature. 

In the present study, it is well to emphasize that the chief 
value of Southern letters is found in their flavor of personality. 
They were the man as oratory was the fervor of the man; a 
plantation life was the social attitude of the man. Byrd’s 
History of the Dividing Line is one of gracious personality; 
his attitude toward things, not the things themselves, makes 
the book pleasant reading. 

For many years, most of the fiction writing in the South 
harked back to the Revolution. Even when the Civil War 
came, the Southern novelist was working among colonial re- 
mains, marked in different States by separate local incident. 
The body of the literature was infused with the adventurous 
glow of Cooper, and with some of the manner of Scott. The 
bulk of Simms’s novels is every bit as noteworthy as that of 
Cooper; and the personalities of the two men had the same 
note of aggressiveness. John P. Kennedy, akin in his essays 


te Washington Irving, championed the backwood type, even 
though his taste was that of the cultured gentleman. 
The stories of the old school romanced history, whereas in 


the Colonial period history was observational, and now, in the 
time of new historical methods, they serve their purposes as 
sources. What the old-fashioned novel of the Simms order 
did was to preserve the atmosphere distinctly—a product of 
past condition. 

The South politically, because of the differences from the 
North in economic standard, now passed into its period of 
special pleading, due on one hand to a philosophical attitude 
toward the Constitution, and on the other to the fluctuating 
balance of legislation, brought about by the different demands 
of agricultural and manufacturing communities. 

The next generation of statesmen, therefore, was con- 
cerned in protecting and defending a civilization based on 
slavery which had been thrust upon the South, and which had 
economically flourished. A paternal and extravagant life, 
rather than one of the free interchange of opinion, was the 
result. Throughout the letters of Meek and Hayne one con- 
stantly hears the deploring of this lack of social intercourse. 
The conflict of opinion, the sections within sections, the highly 
individualistic attitudes of the special pleaders, brought about 
the formation of diverse political parties, sometimes eight or 
nine in one State. Every Southern Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, notably Alabama and South Carolina, framed its 
own political platform. Yancey and Calhoun represent two 
conditions: first, the shifting of power from Virginia to the 
Lower South, which held the Black Belt, and second, the crea- 
tion of a new statesman—the destructive man who, like Cal- 
houn, with his sincere love for the Union, would rather have 
seen it destroyed, than compromise. 

The creative energies of the South were spent in State 
and national Legislatures. And when the statesman returned 
home he, as a gentleman of the Black Stock, preached his 
nullification theories, his secession doctrines, on the stump. 
This naturally had effect on the thought of the South; economic 
animosity is certain to color intellectual sympathy. Hence, 


the history of Southern literature during ante-bellum days is 
limited to a distinct consideration of the fluctuating forms of 
argument on slavery, the Constitution, and the tariff. There 
is a special literature of slavery whose chief value is measure 
of temper rather than measure of imaginative scope of the 
Southern people. But the narrowing of interests, the neces- 
sity for the defensive, only served to bring out the widely 
divergent lines in intellectual sympathy between the North 
and South. The rise of economic distrust in legislative as- 
semblies led to a distrust of all outside intellectual approach. 
The South—with a feeling that had been encouraged by the 
North—looked askance at all things that flavored of Northern 
attitude. It even went so far as the South’s refusal to adopt 
improved agricultural implements on the farms, for fear that 
such introduction might lead to the undermining of slavery. 

Yet all the while was the South intellectually chafing under 
an incubus which it even now has with it under another and 
more delicate political guise, which it is transmuting into some- 
thing big. Of course, it must be remembered that what energy 
of an intellectual kind there was in the South which was not 
involved in special pleading, was turned toward pioneer effort. 
The territory of the Lower South was opening up; the strange 
migrations of people was taking place. Virginia was being 
drained of her best for Alabama and Mississippi; whole fami- 
lies, like the Dabneys whose life is contained in Mrs. Smedes’s 
charming volume, A Southern Planter, pulled up stakes and 
struck for the Southwest trail. The summer resort presently 
changed from White Sulphur Springs to Pass Christian. The 
strange pioneer conditions of the Gulf States, marked by such 
determinate characters as the Georgia Cracker, the, Southern 
Yankee, the shinplaster speculator, the flush-time lawyer, af- 
forded opportunity for a native humor of never decreasing 
flavor. 

The democratization of the South was beginning, even 
though Virginia stock ran through the Black Belt. The Es- 
tablished Church had competitors in the field, from the day 
Governor Berkeley used the Baptists and Methodists as 
“buffer” sects between Virginia and the Indians. Denomina- 
tional schools, which were to do so much for general educa- 
tion in the South, began to develop. 

The ante-bellum period, therefore, is richer in life than 
in artistic expression, even though in Charleston there was a 
literary group centered around Simms; in Augusta, Georgia, a 
circle held together by Richard Henry Wilde; in Huntsville, 
Alabama, with Joseph G. Baldwin and his lawyer friends; and 
in Mobile and New Orleans, with their foreign taste. 

The ante-bellum period saw the rise of the Lower South 
in the popular assemblies; it witnessed the kindling of the 
fires, and amidst the thunders of oratory came the thin strain 
of poetry. I even debar Poe from a discussion of Southern 
Life and temperament; elsewhere I have called him a man 
without a country. His presence in America has made our 
literature richer, but except in his critical approach he is an 
exotic. Yet we may well rejoice that from such Southern sen- 
timent as ruled the South at this time, such lyrics as Pinckney’s 
“A Health,” Wilde’s “My Life is Like a Summer Rose,” and 
Cooke’s “Florence Vane,” could spring. Because of their 
spontaneity in lyric sweep, they are worthy of inclusion in any 
anthology of rigorous standard. 

Simms produced a large body of verse, as primitive as 
some of his stories, and certainly more apt to appeal to the 
Choctaw gods than to the Greek deities. But however sensitive 
to the philosophy of life, however observant of nature, Simms’s 
plethora was due to a lack of any critical perspective, to a 
carelessness of form—characteristic of all Southern verse of 
the time. In the South, we were too prone to give in to sen- 
sitiveness, we were too eager to interpret friendly interest as 
popular demand. How many volumes were issued with pre- 
fatory excuses; this lyric was dashed off amidst exacting de- 
mands, that rondel was penned in childhood! How many 











poets, like Dr. Wharton, longed “to pluck from the Parnassian 
wreath one solitary sprig to adorn his humble brow!” There 
was even one poor mortal of Rockingham County, Virginia, 
who declared that he was engaged on his moral epic for fifty 
years! 

Now, there is a fact to note regarding the South: as a 
profession, the literary life was generally considered a by- 
product; its practice was a fancy accomplishment. Those who 
held letters of worth and dignity had a difficult time in pleading 
their cause. For oratory gripped the day. Yet in 1857 the 
humorist, John R. Thompson, declared that “it is getting to 
be thought that a man may perhaps accomplish as much for 
the South by writing a good book as by making a successful 
stump speech.” 

The casual poetry of the South in ante-bellum days was of 
three kinds: occasional, marking a large proportion of Simms’ 
verse; philosophical, with the sonorous range of Milton, the 
metaphysical dulness of Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets; 
and romantic, in imitation of Scott, of Byron and of Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh, which was popular until Meredith’s “Lucille” 
became the Southern girl’s standby. 

Southern thought and energy being largely concerned with 
the problem of slavery, that question was brought to bear on 
intellectual topics. It was very commonly the belief that a 
slave class meant a corresponding leisure class. -The expres- 
sion used by Alexander Meek was that bodily labor being re- 
moved from the citizen, he would have more time for the culture 
of the mind. This opinion was sustained by Bishops Polk and 
Elliott, founders of the University of the South. It was argued 
that slavery would generate riches, and that art and science 
would necessarily follow. But science ‘was having a difficult 
time with the denominational church, and we learn from the 
experience of Sidney Lanier, while a student at Oglethorpe 
College, what difficulty his science professor had, called for ex- 
amination before the ecclesiastical board. 

Meek in some respects is representative of a certain type 
of Southern mind; he drew examples from ancient history and 
philosophy in the hopes that his own time might profit there- 
from; he believed, in a long-winded fashion, in the preserving 
page of history; he believed in the beneficial aspects of slav- 
ery, sincerely seeing arise therefrom in the superior race— 
self-esteem, aristocracy of feeling, and proud chivalry of char- 
acter. And indeed it is one of the beautiful phases of South- 
ern character that the paternal demands did give it richness 
of bearing, and kept it from being overbearing. Meek even 
went so far as to argue that the South escaped a “less pure 
and elevated” community, by discouraging cities. Such men 
as W. H. Trescott and John Forsyth supported this belief 
with illustration of the lack of crime and pauperism in the 
South. 

Now, in the ante-bellum period of Southern life and letters, 
there were several vitally significant subjects stirring in the 
minds of the Southern people. The foremost of these was 
the matter of education. The Virginian lawyer had sought 
the courtly guidance of Wythe at the bar; the aristocratic youth 
had basked under the open sky and had pored over the log- 
hewn desks of that famous teacher, Moses Waddell, brother- 
in-law to Calhoun and later president of the University of 
Georgia. He had been the preceptor of such men as W. H. 
Crawford, of Georgia, and Petigru, of South Carolina. At 
Willington, as Grayson says, he was a veritable Carolina 
Arnold. 

But though the South was represented by such a man as 
Trescott, who believed that the Southern States were “not 
required to provide education for the great bulk of its laboring 
class,” but “were required to afford that degree of education 
to every one of its white citizens which will enable him intelli- 
gently and actively to control and direct the slave laborers of 
the State”—illiteracy was much in discussion during ante- 
bellum days, and the present educational impulse, represented 
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by the work of J. L. M. Curry, Edgar Gardner Murphy and 
President Alderman, of the University of Virginia, was not of 
sudden awakening, and has not in its recent manifestations 
been due entirely to Northern capital. 

The South being sensitive, her sons set. to work creating 
textbooks for Southerners, rather than be placed “in a state of 
‘peonage’ to the ‘barons of Cliff Street,’” meaning Harper & 
Brothers. DeBow’s more than once emphasized that the 
Northern point of view was undermining Southern civilization, 
and as the ideal textbook, Fitzhugh’s “Sociology of the South” 
was upheld. This anatogonism of sectional interests led to 
the common belief in the South that the Southern author had to 
stand alone against Northern literary cliques. Simms was 
ever with a chip on his shoulder whenever he was criticized. 
Yet this feeling was unjustified. There is a long list of South- 
ern works issued by Northern publishers, and the instance of 
Lanier’s recognition alone would refute the argument. As 
there was a cry of Southern education for Southern youth, so 
there was recognized the need for a Southern literary life. 

The conditions in the South served to create special types 
of writers. A distinctive humor developed out of the “flush 
times” in the Black Belt—humor of the quality of Joseph H. 
Baldwin, of Judge Longstreet, who wrote Georgia Scenes, 
and of Simon Suggs, Sut Lovengood, and Bill Arp. The nov- 
elist of the old régime set a model which was followed later 
by John Esten Cooke, whose fiction stretched in historical 
scope into the Civil War. In fact, Cooke, when he recognized 
the new spirit manifesting itself in Hayne, Timrod and Lanier, 
when he discovered another type of fiction coming into vogue, 
simply retired from the field, making no attempt, as Augusta 
Evans Wilson did, to clothe an old-fashioned manner in modern 
clothes. 

Political tension created a terribly formidable person in 
the newspaper editor of the Old South, such men as Thomas 
Ritchie, of the Richmond “Enquirer”; John Hampden Pleas- 
ants, of the Richmond “Whig”; George D. Prentice, of the 
Louisville “Journal”; the Gales of North Carolina; W. R. 
Taber, of the Charleston “Mercury,” and J. M. Daniel, of the 
Richmond “Examiner.” The tradition these men established 
has been sustained by Henry Watterson, the last of the per- 
sonal editors, to whom opinion ever meant more than news. 
This aggressive editorial stand in its turn created a literature 
on the subject of personal honor and duelling. Both Pleasants 
and Taber lost their lives in support of editorials. 

The Southern magazine which would be “congenial to 
our institutions” was also the ambition of the literary man. 
Simms, as editor of the “Southern Quarterly Review” in 1849, 
preached secession, and drew largely upon the talents of South 
Carolina. “You can give it,’ wrote Meek when he heard of 
Simms’ position, “a force and individuality which it has sorely 
wanted, and without which it might as well be presented at 
Cape Cod as Charleston.” 

Then came the Civil War, which Beverley Tucker had so 
militantly prophesied in “The Partisan”—a war which the 
Southern fire-eater helped to create as well as the Northern 
Abolitionist, in spite of the saneness of such men as Adlai 
Stephens. Extreme oratory helped to bring about the dire 
conflict, as well as the literature of slavery, falsely argued in 
“Cotton is King” and Helper’s “Impending Crisis”—represen- 
tative tracts of the time. 

It was after the war, when the Southerner was learning, 
as Alderman says, the “educative value of defeat,” that the 
New. South began to assert itself. There was still prejudice 
against the literary life, for Hayne and Timrod had starved 
in it. Only Lanier, alive with the modern movement, had risen 
above the poverty. It was still a popular feeling that literature 


wsa an accomplishment rather than a profession, even though 
Augusta Evans had begun to make a competence with her 
pen. 


The social mandate against women being so bold as to 
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appear in print, partly prompted Miss Murfree in her selec- 
tion of pseudonym. It was in 1879 and 1880 that the present 
literary South awoke, when the Scribners sent a train through 
the Black Belt, looking for talent. Those were the days when 
the “Century” and “Scribners” printed the best of Page and 
Cable, of Harris and Lanier. 

Out of the Old South, the new South came. At this late 
day we realize how slavery would have been abolished through 
sure evolutionary processes had the temper of the people been 
calm. But Yancey was not that type of man, and as a fire- 
eater, upon his shoulders must be laid the responsibility of con- 





flict. What we find now in such books as Murphy’s The Pres- 
ent South and The Basis of Ascendency, we know has grown 
cut of a wise element in the Southern life of all time. 

Such are the conditions which Charles Egbert Craddock 
found when she came to write her stories of mountain life. 
And the very fact that instead of harking back to Colonial or 
Revolutionary days, as Mary Johnston has done, she studiee 
the life nearest and closest to her, is significant. In her style 
she is of the Old South, but her interest in condition, in par- 
ticular elements of Southern life, betokens her of the New 
South as well. 


RICHARD5BON 


Forget Me Not 


Henry Malcolm Baker 


AM waiting for you, sweet Butterfly, 
In the heart of a garden spot, 


Where a tiny rose-bud whispers— 
“Forget me not.” 


I can hear its call, sweet Butterfly, 
While summer winds blow hot. 

In its drooping I can hear its moan— 
“Forget me not.” 


At last you come, sweet Butterfly, 
A courier from above, 

To kiss that dying, feverish rose, 
To impart a word of love. 


Away you soar, sweet Butterfly, 
From that tiny garden spot; 

With a message to your God and King, 
“Forget me not.” 


The shower comes, sweet Butterfly, 
My garden rings with song; 

That tiny rose is now full blown 
And joins the singing throng. 


I am waiting for you, sweet Butterfly, 
In the heart of a garden spot, 

To send my thanks unto your King— 
“Forget me not.” 
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eres of the month\ 


~ The best and the worst in the new 
book aagdom 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Four Unusual Novels 


Reviewed by Berenice Skidelsky 


The Buffoon* 


ICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S 
R statement that “the number of 

people at the present time writ- 
ing not only well, but wonderfully well, 
is little short of appalling” is brought 
home with renewed force when from an 
unknown pen like that of Louis U. Wil- 
kinson there comes a book like The Buf- 
foon. That much-abused word, “mas- 
terly,” is not too strong to indicate its 
worth, both in conception and in execu- 
tion. 

The publisher’s foreword hints that in 
one of the characters the reader may 
recognize a certain well-known lecturer; 
and the reader who knows something of 
John Cowper Powys, on platform or 
printed page, will have no difficulty in 
tracing his relation to the Jack Welsh 
of Mr. Wilkinson’s novel. Long before 
Jack Welsh’s reference, toward the end 
of the book, to “my cousin, Hugh Powys,” 
the reader has recognized the source 
whence came the author’s inspiration 
for this very interesting character study 
that he has made with so much under- 
standing and sympathy. To those read- 
ers who have come to feel that Mr. Powys 
possesses elements that lift him out of 
the commonplace, this factor in Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s book gives it an added intimate 
and personal charm. 

For a first novel, The Buffoon shows 
a wonderful sense of balance and pro- 
portion. Mr. Wilkinson portrays Edward 
Raynes, a bachelor of about thirty-five, 
financially comfortable, spiritually com- 
placent, and entirely content with the 
easy jog-trot of his well-ordered day-to- 
day existence. Gradually there comes 


*The Buffoon. By Louis U. Wilkinson. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50, postpaid. 





upon him (mainly under the influence of 
Jack Welsh) that extension of vision 
whose inevitable concomitant is a restless 
sense of life’s slipping away as a mere 
putting in of time; and the result is an 
alarmed effort to grasp something of its 
deeper meaning before it is too late. He 
thinks to find it in matrimony, and be- 
comes engaged to an American girl, 
though his better judgment protests that 
she is not the proper woman for him. 
Finally he plans to break off the relation, 
but she circumvents his elaborate schem- 
ings by putting an end to the engage- 
ment before he has time to set them in 
process. 

Like most novels of the better sort, 
the value of The Buffoon is not a matter 
of its plot, but of its fidelity to life in 
its delineation of character and portrayal 
of human reaction to situation. The 
Buffoon is the work of a man whose 
power of psychological analysis is a thing 
to be reckoned with. 


God's Remnants* 


AMUEL GORDON’S book of short 

stories, God’s Remnants—subtitled 

“stories of Israel among the na- 
tions” —is heralded by the writer of its 
prospectus as “a series of powerful pen- 
pictures (in which) the life, the faith, 
the cherished traditions—the very soul of 
this dispersed people, are revealed by 
the master touch of sympathy and knowl- 
edge.” 

The contents of the book partly justify 
and partly refute the fulsome praise. It 
is true that the author is possessed of 
sympathy for and knowledge of the peo- 
ple with whom he deals; it is true also 


*God’s Remnants. By Samuel Gordon. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


that he is endowed with a fair share of 
imagination and power to depict a situa- 
tion. But what is not present in very 
notable degree is that deep knowledge of 
human nature which is indispensable to 
give grounds for the use of the phrase 
“master touch.” Mr. Gordon has intro- 
duced some very poignant situations, and 
he has handled them interestingly, but 
not powerfully. It is the obvious in hu- 
man reaction that catches his attention; 
there is little tendency to go deep into 
the mind and soul of the individual, and 
interpret the shift of emotions which 
would be his in the face of the given 
situation. 

To the statement of the prospectus that 
“the Jewish race has long needed a real 
interpreter” the reader is ready with 
hearty acquiescence. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that no race is more 
maligned, nor more—I had almost said 
wilfully—misunderstood. But that Sam- 
uel Gordon is not the man to execute the 
task to its fullest possibility must be re- 
luctantly admitted, although he has a 
certain amount of value in that direction. 
His stories, dealing with Jewish life in 
ever so many phases and localities, have 
the charm of great t:nderness, and even 
though they are not masterpieces, they 
will repay the reader for the time he 
spends upon them. 


The Duel" 


HE DUEL, translated from the 
Russian of Alexander Kuprin, mighi: 
with justice be characterized as one 
of the most remarkable pieces of intro- 
spective psychology in literature. It is 
a picture of life in the Russian barracks, 


 *T The Mac- 





*The Duel. 1. By A. Kuprin. 
millan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 
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and brought fame, curiously enough, to 
its author by paths of disrepute. “Kup- 
rin,” writes Serge Persky, in his Con- 
temporary Russian Novelists, “without 
seeking to start a scandal did so, in spite 
of himself, when he published The Duel, 
a study of military life, in which he 
showed the most absolute impartiality. 
To his great surprise the public accepted 
this book as a new indictment of the 
army. Kuprin tried in vain to change 
this unexpected judgment. As he was 
an ardent partisan of the theory of ‘art 
for art’s sake,’ he could not allow a pur- 
pose to be attributed to his work. He 
had only faithfully portrayed what he 
had witnessed in the course of his brief 
career.” The indignation which followed 
the appearance of his book was doubtless 
a case of the shoe fitting. 

Russian military life is painted in any- 
thing but alluring colors. The officers 
are for the most part men whose idea 
of discipline involves the exclusion of all 
human sympathy; they strike and beat 
their inferiors with or without just cause, 
and in general indicate a degree of bru- 
talization in their natures that is almost 
inconceivable in supposedly civilized men. 

The central figure in the novel is young 
Romashov, who, naturally sensitive of 
soul, is filled with loathing for his life 
and the surroundings amid which it is 
spent. He knows that, as a unit in the 
great Russian army, he is but an auto- 
maton, dancing as the strings are pulled, 
by hands whose movements he dare not 
for an instant question. He is revolted 
at being forced to live what seems to him 
but a travesty upon human life. This 
young man is almost morbidly introspec- 
tive—there is a third person within him 
that is unceasingly engaged in scrutiniz- 
ing him. He has a habit of formulating 
phrases of bookish sound to fit various 
situations in which he is placed. Thus 
when he is filled with sympathy for some 
poor devil of a soldier who has just been 
badly maltreated by an officer, there flits 
through his mind— 

“And over his kindly, expressive eyes 
fell the shadow of grief.” 

This trick of phrase-making is spon- 
taneous with him—yet that third person 
within him experiences a bitter contempt 
because of it. 

He spends hours in contemplation of 
his “ego,” realizing, like all philosophers 
who are driven, willy nilly, to the un- 
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requiting performance, the essential 
quick-silver of the nature of Self—how 
indefatigably it eludes capture, leading 
its pursuer deeper and deeper into the 
maze of bewilderment. 

“‘T’__Romashov stood in the middle 
of the room with his legs straddling and 
his head hanging down, thinking deeply. 
‘I, I, I, he shouted in a loud voice, in 
which there lay a certain note of aston- 
ishment, as if he now was first beginning 
to comprehend the meaning of this short 
word. ‘Who is standing here and gaping 
at that black crack in the floor—lIs it 
really I? How curious—I’—he paused 
slowly and with emphasis on the mono- 
syllable, just as if it were only by such 
means that he could grasp its signifi- 
cance.” 

Romashov sees no hope for himself in 
the life he is leading, and no prospect of 
extrication. He has carried on a sordid 
liaison with one woman of the settlement, 
but it fills him with distaste, and he ends 
it. He falls in love with another woman, 
who returns his affection, but has as her 
overmastering passion a desire to have 
her husband advance in military honors. 
It is in a duel with the husband that 
Romashov finds the solution to his diffi- 
culties. He is killed, without himself 
firing a shot. 

It is the remarkable story of Roma- 
shov, even more than its fidelity as a pic- 
ture of soldier life in Russia, that makes 
the book a masterpiece, and worthy of 
the most discriminating reader’s atten- 
tion. 


A Raw Youth* 


N another work, Dostoevsky ex- 
I pressed his own feeling, through an 

author-character, as follows: 

“If I have ever been happy it was cer- 
tainly not in the first moments when in- 
toxicated with success, but it was when 
I had not as yet shown my manuscript 
to anyone, during those long nights 
passed in happy dreams filled with en- 
thusiastic hope, with my whole soul in 
my work; when I lived alone with my 
vision, with the people created by myself, 
whom I loved as my own kith and kin, 
people who seemed to have a real exist- 
ence, sharing their joys and sorrows, and 
actually shedding tears for the misfor- 


*A Raw Youth. By Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky. The Macmillan Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


tunes which befel the hero of my own 
creation.” 

In A Raw Youth it is evident that the 
author has loved his characters as if they 
were flesh and blood—has indeed made 
them flesh and blood by the tenderness of 
his understanding in conceiving them. 

The novel as a unit leaves much to be 
desired. Throughout there is a peculiar 
rambling quality, which makes the tale 
difficult to follow; one reads on, hoping, 
though at times doubting, that the parts 
will be eventually welded together. The 
interest in the story for its own sake 
does indeed increase toward the end, when 
the real idea, that has been vaguely in- 
timated all along, comes out, as it were, 
into the open, and is carried, with ab- 
sence of the digression that robs its 
earlier part of clarity, to its denouement. 

There are parts in which the reader 
is inclined to re-name the book “Much 
Ado About Nothing”—he is puzzled be- 
cause the effects of some of the situa- 
tions upon the characters involved in 
them are so disproportionate to the sit- 
uations themselves. He wonders if there 
might not be some fault of translation 
involved—but inclines to believe not. 

The real value of the book lies in its 
author’s unsurpassed power of psycho- 
logical analysis. “Before judging oth- 
ers,” he himself says, “one must gain the 
right to judge, from suffering.” And 
certainly no one can read his work, or 
study his pictured face, without realizing 
that all his life long his sensitive soul 
was a-quiver with consciousness of the 
pain of human life. 

The book is the supposed autobiography 
of an illegitimate son, whose parents are 
a serf-woman and her former master. 
They have remained together, notwith- 
standing the illegality of their relation, 
but the boy has seen them only a few 
times throughout his entire childhood. At 
the opening of the book, when he is about 
twenty, he comes to them. There is too 
much incident, and too little actual plot, 
to permit of any adequate indication in 
outline. 

A Raw Youth will be of interest to 
students of Russian literature, and to 
those readers who have already caught 
something of the spirit of Dostoevsky 
from some of his other work; but the 
reader who does not yet know him at all 
will do well to seek his introduction 
through some other channel—say Crime 
and Punishment, for example. 





Other Tales by Popular Authors 


Reviewed by Norma Bright Carson 


The Prisoner* 


ITH this book Alice Brown 
W proves her claim to be ac- 

counted among the literary 
great ones. She has added fearlessness 
to the fine quality of her mode of self- 
expression and her aptitude at interpre- 
tation of human character and motives, 
and has revealed a strength, an insight, 
a broadness of vision and a grasp upon 
the problems of the times that are re- 
markable in a woman. 

The Prisoner has a double meaning. It 
applies first to the hero, who, when quite 
young, allowed his wife to force him 
into a situation that sent him to prison. 
This is not the story of his imprisonment, 
nor of the circumstances that led up to 
it, but it is the tale of how he readjusted 
himself to conditions after he was re- 
leased from prison, and how he worked 
out his life in the terms of a new and 
bigger being. 

In the second instance, the Prisoner 
means each man and each woman, Miss 
Brown holding that we are all prisoners 
within the limitations of the conventions 
and shams of society and the world. If 
we could all tell the truth and nothing 
more nor less to each other, we should be 
free. In other words, our souls are the 
prisoners of the conditions that bind 
them, and we must find a way to take our 
souls out of bondage. 

Jeffery Blake came out of jail with the 
hardened look and feeling of a man who 
has put natural impulses far from him. 
But he reaches a point where he is the 
tender, human Jeffery who can overlook 
even the shortcomings of a selfish, un- 
devoted wife, and can set his associates 
down each in his or her own particular 
niche, and keep them there while he 
forges on to be something forceful and 
outreaching in influence. 

It is a masterly piece of character 
work, from Jeffery and the colonel to 
Lydia and Madame Beatty. In fact, it 
is a question if the old opera singer is 
not the most masterly creation of them 
all. At all events she holds the key to the 
acts of most of them, and manipulates 
them in a very realistic way according 
to her own will, displaying an astuteness 
that is sometimes alarming but showing 
also a disregard for any save her own 
wishes that is most disarmingly refresh- 
ing. 

Summing up The Prisoner, one may 
say of it that it is a novel which stands 


*The Prisoner. By Alice Brown. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 
none too startling season, and that it 


out from the usual run of novels in a 
bears the scrutiny of the particular 
reader without exasperating the less fas- 
tidious by being dull or prosy. 


When Pan Pipes* 


F one is looking for a real fairy story 
I here is the book to get. After all, 
life is not so full of fairy tales as one 
could wish it to be, and yet there are 
those of us who still believe in the power 
of the “little people” to do us good or ill. 
One would not wish to spoil the effect 
of When Pan Pipes by going into the de- 
tails of the story. It is a strange mixture 
of the modern and the quaint, its scenes 
laid back in the early nineteenth century, 
but its characters expressing that uni- 
versality of feeling which makes them 
kin to us even as they would be kin to 
some of our great-great-grandparents. 

There is a call from the heart of the 
woods that sets the poet that is in every 
man and woman to singing. We who 
hear the voice of the god know that there 
are sinister as well as good influences at 
work about us, but the lure in the voice 
bids us on to discover whatever there 
may be hidden away in the forests’ fast- 
nesses. 

Pan is a symbol in the book; the call 
of the Pan pipes is a real call, and the 
woods are made the scene for a heart- 
touching little drama which has its cli- 
maxes and its thrills, its rich humor and 
its deep, appealing pathos. 


The Hermit Doctor of 
Gayat 


INCE The Native Born, Miss Wylie 
~ has written nothing so strong as 

this book. It grips with the first 
chapter and the grip persists. It is not 
a best-seller volume, but it is a book of 
high quality, marking a stepping-stone in 
the career of a woman who has made 
India her own land of backgrounds for 
strong, appealing fiction. 

The doctor at Gaya is a splendid figure 
of a man; the woman who loves him is 
the kind of woman who has charmed men 
through all the centuries. Against this 
woman and her power must be set the 
girl the doctor marries, marries in cir- 
cumstances so unusual as to be almost 
unbelievable, circumstances for which he 
pays a high price when the climax of 
his life arrives. 


*When Pan Pipes. By Mary Taylor 
Thornton. George H. Doran Company. 

+The Hermit Doctor of Gaya. By A. I. 
R. Wylie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The book is full of the Oriental at- 
mosphere. Miss Wylie is not studied 
in her use of the Indian settings; the 
whole is so familiar to her that she might 
just as well be writing of London for all 
the difference that it makes in her method 
of accomplishing a natural fitness. 


Love cA Youth* 


HE sex note is strong in Frank 

I Harris. Only a man of dynamic 

force such as he displays could 
make so violent a love-story out of the 
material here used. The Williamsons 
used much the same kind of material for 
The Lightning Conductor, but they 
achieved simply a dainty, charmingly 
alive little tale. Mr. Harris writes a 
story in which the romantic impulse is 
worthy of a place in one of the old love 
classics, and the frank acknowledgement 
of the equality of the sexes is worthy our 
own most sophisticated age. The girl 
and the man in this tale are attracted to 
each other—attracted as men and women 
have been all through the long course of 
the centuries. They know the attrac- 
tion for it is; they indulge the impulses 
that the attraction gives impetus to; 
they realize the values of developing the 
artistic side of a passion in a way that 
might be made repugnant, save that Mr. 
Harris is too thoroughly the artist to 
permit it to be so. 

There are passages of superb descrip- 
tive matter in the volume; the automo- 
bile ride which gives the setting for the 
slow flowering of the gorgeous love bloom 
is made realistic and delightful. 


Betty Griert 


HE question is: Has the mantle of 
“Tan MacLaren” fallen on younger 


shoulders? Otherwise put, is Mr. 
Waugh another John Watson? Certain- 
ly, Betty Grier would make a strong ar- 
gument in the affirmative. The hero of 
the tale might be the well-loved R. L. S. 
himself; Betty is a delightfully naive old 
Scotchwoman, honest to the core, religious 
down to her toe-tips, and full of that 
inconsequent unworldliness which makes 
life seem almost too good to be true when 
one finds it dealing out such a character 
as this one. 
It is a simple little tale, with a bit of a 
love story that blossoms like a spray of 
wild flowers in the last pages. There is 


*Love in Youth, By Frank Harris. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+Betty Grier. By J. Laing Waugh. 
David McKay. 
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the smell of the heather, and the feel of 
fresh linen, and the consciousness of clean 
thoughts and kind hearts, all giving a 
story that creates a world none too-fa- 
miliar to us of the cities with the prox- 
imity of the fleshpots to mar us. Betty 
Grier is a quaint old Betty—we love her, 
and we know that you will love her too. 


Happy Valley* 


REGON gives the scene to this 

story, which tells how a young 

fellow cursed by inheritance with 
the love for strong drink goes out into 
the wilds of a new world and fights the 
demon rum to a finish. 


-*Happy Valley. By Anne Shannon 
Monroe. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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The tale is typical of the Northwest 
and of the days when the State of Ore- 
gon was little more than a bare place on 
the map. But the hero of this tale finds 
it a great place in which to tussle with 
the evil spirit that prevails in him, and 
his fight is aided by a sweet girl who 
believes him stronger than even he is 
ready to own himself to be. 


The Border Legion* 


NE knows that a Zane Grey book 
will be relishable. Mr. Grey 


writes out of a fountain of per- 
petual humor and human feeling. That 
he takes the West to write about and 


*The Border Legion. By Zane Grey. 
Harper & Brothers. 


some of the strange characters that the 
West has given birth to, is because he 
himself is so near in spirit to the great 
heart of the West. 

This is not a frivolous tale of people 
with a society polish. It is a red-blooded 
tale throughout. In it men fight to kill 
and women have cause to be afraid when 
men look too closely at them. Yet the 
fine chivalry that lies in some of the 
roughest products of a rough land is here 
in evidence, and it is such chivalry that 
gives a man the courage to do and to dare 
for the one woman in the world for him. 

The tale is full of action and excite- 
ment, plot and counterplot, but Mr. 
Grey is an artist of high attainments and 
he keeps his material splendidly in hand. 


The Carnival of Destiny’ 


The Carnival of Destiny* 


EINCARNATION is the dominant 
R theme in Vance Thompson’s lat- 
est book, The Carnival of Destiny. 
Throughout the eight stories which make 
up the volume, there appears a strangely 
beautiful girl with long red hair. In her 
reappearance lies the ehief charm of the 
tales. , 
*The Carnival of Destiny. By Vance 
Thompson. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


The stories begin with the cave man 
and woman back in the stone age and 
continue through the intervening centur- 
ies down to the romance in the life of 
Edgar Allan Poe of our own age and 
country. In each is found a tale of in- 
tense, romantic, and often tragic love. 
Three stories which especially contain 
these qualities are “The Lady of Mag- 
dala,” “The Emperor’s Gift” and “A 
Tenement of Black Fumes.” The last 
story interprets the haunting mystery 


of Poe’s life and is surrounded with the 
pervading morbidness so characteristic 
of Poe. 

The stories are full of thrilling passion 
and have many qualities that stir the 
imagination. To the thoughtful reader, 
however, each tale will make a strong 
appeal. It has taken no little research 
on the part of the author to stage his 
characters in appropriate settings from 
a historical point of view, and the result 
is one of realism. 


Oriole and Poet 


By Robert Underwood Johnson 


ITTLE bird of the bruiséd wing, 
L Swept to the shelter of my door. 
Torn is thy nest in the willow swing, 
Hast thou forgotten how to sing? 
Shall thy flash be seen in the green no more? 


—From Poems of Peace and War 


Come, let me bind up the bruiséd wing. 

At my open cage-door linger long. 
And if for a while near the willow swing 

There be one bird less, there’ll be no less song: 
Thy sorrow shall teach me how to sing. 





New Books of Plays and the Theatre 


Reviewed by Montrose J . Moses 


An Excellent Anthology of 


Famous Plays* 


T is no more to be wondered at that 
I an editor should be confronted by 

problems when selecting a_ limited 
number of plays for a drama anthology 
than that an editor of an anthology of 
poetry should be embarrassed by the 
riches at his disposal. Naturally, in the 
selection of plays the scope is not so ex- 
tensive, but where the scope is not so 
extensive, the critical opinion is more con- 
centrated, and therefore the editor who 
makes a selection of twenty-one plays 
often finds himself in the position where 
he is forced to make his choice by stand- 
ards that are already prepared for him. 
When Professor Dickenson issued his 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, we 
knew that the exclusion of certain play- 
wrights from his volume was necessitated 
by the stringent exactions of the copy- 
right law; without the permission of 
Shaw and without the permission of Bar- 
rie, for example, an editor cannot include, 
in his anthology, a play by either one of 
these dramatists, and therefore his an- 
thology must necessarily be the poorer 
because of their exclusion. 

Now, Professor Matthews, when he as- 
sumed the task of issuing a companion 
volume to Professor Dickenson’s, which 
he has called The Chief European Dra- 
matists from 500 B. C. to 1879 A. D., 
while he had a very wide and extensive 
range to select from, being limited by 
the exigencies of a single volume, did not 
find the difficulty of his choice so much 
through the exactions of the standards 
which have proclaimed such and such 
plays, great plays, but his difficulty was 
in thrusting aside his own personal taste 
in adherence to the acknowledged man- 
dates of critics who had spoken before 
him. 

His introduction is a frank confession 
of his quandary in selecting some of the 
plays in this rich and excellent volume. 
When he gives the Murray translation 
of Medea—and in passing let us con- 
gratulate the original owners of the 
Medea copyright for their courtesy in 
co-operating with Professor Matthews— 
he is right to let the general reader 





*The Chief European Dramatists: 
Twenty-one complete plays in English by 
the master dramatists of Greece, Rome, 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany and Scan- 


dinavia. Selected and edited by Brander 
Matthews. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.75, postpaid. 


know that there is not such a tremendous 
line drawn between the best in Euripides 
and that which is not quite so good. 
Scholars may scoff at the loose construc- 
tion and the episodic character of The 
Trojan Women, but none the less is The 
Trojan Women a great play. 

Professor Matthews raises the simple 
question of whether he should have in- 
cluded Beaumarchais’s The Marriage of 
Figaro instead of The Barber of Seville 
or whether Calderon’s Life is a Dream 
is better than Calderon’s The Devotion 
to the Cross. 

Unembarrassed by the restrictions of 
copyright, he felt a pang over the omis- 
sidn of Pere Patelin, of Seneca, of Grill- 
parzer, of Freytag, of de Musset and the 
elder Dumas, and even shed tears over 
the omission of such playwrights—court- 
ing the distinction between playwright 
and dramatist—as Kotzebue and Scribe. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all of these con- 
siderations which involved his personal 
taste, the volume that finally resulted is 
one that contains milestones in the his- 
tory of the drama of the world. His 
translations are varied. We are glad to 
find him including Jebb’s @dipus the 
King, Murray’s Medea, Page’s Tartuffe, 
and there are other translations in the 
book equally as efficient, if not quite as 
inspired. Of course, one has a right to 
question whether A Doll’s House may be 
considered Ibsen’s most representative 
play in a series of world dramas. It is 
representative in so far as it struck a 
new note which is the note of modern 
drama. It is as much a turning point in 
the development of the modern dramatist, 
as Hernani was a turning point in the 
development of French drama. I still 
maintain that, inasmuch as we have pass- 
ed far beyond that moral position which 
Ibsen takes in A Doll’s House, it remains 
largely an excellent theatrical piece. In 
the future Ibsen’s greatness will depend 
much more on such a play as The Pre- 
tenders than on A Doll’s House. The 
one modern drama of his that will retain 
its value will be Ghosts because of its 
classical severity in the use of heredity. 

Looking over the table of contents, we 
come to Alexander Dumas, fils, and we 
are sorry that the translator did not re- 
tain the play-title Demi-Monde rather 
than translate it in such an unrecogniz- 
able way as The Outer Edge of Society. 

Professor Matthews follows the same 
scheme of editing as that established by 
Professor Dickenson. The appendix not 
only contains notes on the authors but 
notes on the plays also, and a serviceable 


though not complete reading list in Eu- 
ropean dramatists. 

We cordially recommend this new vol- 
ume, and suggest to Professor Matthews 
that he arrange for a companion volume 
to contain that overflow of personal taste 
which finds expression in his introduc- 
tion. Certainly, students of the drama 
would be indebted to him for the issue of 
the plays that could not be included in 
the present volume. 


Another Prison Play* 


ERE is a serious play written by 
two young dramatists who are dis- 
ciples of Thomas Mott Osborne. 

On first reading this published drama, 
one is immediately impressed by the ser- 
iousness with which the authors attack 
the problem of reclaiming the criminal 
while in prison. They have evidently fol- 
lowed Mr. Osborne’s work at Sing Sing 
carefully and they have familiarized 
themselves with the dark side of punish- 
ment as revealed in the block system in 
the prison. From this standpoint, the 
critic has nothing but praise for the way 
in which the details are handled. Un- 
doubtedly, in the second act, one is made 
to feel the oppressive atmosphere of the 
place. As a bit of realistic treatment, this 
scene reminds us of a similar scene in 
Galsworthy’s Justice—a scene, by the 
way, which Mr. Galsworthy again repeats 
in his recent novel The Freelands, prac- 
tically duplicating the entire plot of 
Justice. 

Where Miss Burleigh and Mr. Bier- 
stadt fail, however, is in the unified hu- 
man story with which they started, but 
which they soon lost in a mass of con- 
flicting motives and realistic portrayal. 
Their lack of surety in technique led 
them into difficulties in their first act. 
One is not quite sure whether they are 
going to tell a story or to be propagand- 
ists. They imposed upon themselves the 
task, either of preaching Mr. Osborne’s 
gospel of the reclamation of manhood in 
prison, or else their problem was to make 
everything subsidiary to the much more 
human consideration of bringing an un- 
responsive Warden around to his wife’s 
human point of view in regard to the 
prisoners through the full treatment of 
the motive—punishment—which resulted 
in the death of the warden’s son before 
the play began. 

In the course of this drama we are told 

*Punishment. By Louise Burleigh and 


Edward Hale Bierstadt. Henry Holt & 
Co. 
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that prisons are run at the expense of 
the State for the benefit of politicians 
—not that the politicians ever get to the 
prison, but they have at their disposal 
contracts which are given to their various 
henchmen. The new Warden who is 
practically the hero of this play is a re- 
former, and naturally is up against the 
machine. The machine, knowing his at- 
titude, determines that through the smug- 
gling of whiskey into the prison, they 
will demoralize the prision régime and 
thereby oust the new Warden who is 
antagonistic toward the granting of cer- 
tain State contracts. When the spirit of 
rebellion takes hold of the prisoners, the 
Warden is inclined to use just and in- 
exorable means of quelling such riots— 
not taking into consideration the costs, or 
the individuals at the head of such dis- 
turbances, but riding roughshod over the 
human problem. His wife knows that law 
and order in the prison can only be ob- 
tained through recognizing the individual 
manhood of these submerged creatures, 
and by enlisting the cunning of the pris- 
oners on the Warden’s side, rather than 
against him. She has had ocular demon- 
stration of this theory in the person of 
her butler who is one of the prisoners 
and who has gained confidence in himself 
because of the confidence placed iri him 
by others. 

The whole play, apart from showing 
different phases of prison life in an epi- 
sodic manner, deals with the struggle that 
goes on between the Warden and the 
political forces opposing him, and the 
final victory of the wife when, after va- 
rious turns of the plot, evidence is piled 
up against the politician, and the men 
determine to help the Warden through 
the confidence he now begins to show 
toward them. 

As the authors have written it, Punish- 
ment is peculiarly lacking in tense dra- 
matic moments. It fails in brilliancy of 
comment and in deep understanding of 
character, for they place the Warden in 
positions which his wife would never have 
sanctioned because of her love for him; 
and the solution of whatever problem 
they have is entirely too swift and in- 
adequate to be convincing. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, the approach is serious, 
and the interest of the play lies much 
more in the inspiration which it has 
drawn from Mr. Osborne than in its in- 
herent dramatic qualities. Mr. Osborne 
has written the preface for the book, in 
which he compares Punishment with Jus- 
tice, placing his favor in behalf of Pun- 
ishment because of its optimistic char- 
acter, even though he realizes that in 
technique, Galsworthy’s play is far su- 
perior. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Osborne in 
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regard to the inevitable sombreness of 
Galsworthy’s Justice, because of the posi- 
tive effect that Justice has on the moral 
conscience of the audience. Where you 
have a healthy moral effect, which is 
positive in its expression, a play cannot 
be said to be negative in its results. This 
is a statement which has been very suc- 
cinctly put by Aristotle in his Poetics. 


Shakespeare's Theater* 


F all the books about Shakespeare 
published during this Centenary 


time, the most valuable contribu- 
tion is that made by Professor Thorndike 
in his scholarly, though none the less pop- 
ularly written, book, Shakespeare’s The- 
ater. Better than ever before is the gen- 
eral reader made aware of the spirit of 
the time of Shakespeare and of the con- 
ditions imposed upon the theaters, as 
Court institutions, and in their physical 
varieties. We have had occasion in New 
York to be given productions in which 
certain conventions of the Elizabethan 
stage have been utilized, as we outlined 
in our recent review of the Stage So- 
ciety’s The Tempest. The inner stage 
was framed in accord with the Eliza- 
bethan playhouse. So, recently, in Mr. 
Percy Mackaye’s masque, Caliban, which 
attracted such large numbers during its 
presentation at the City College Stadium, 
we were shown the value of the inner 
stage in the presentment of what were 
called “Shakespearian inner scenes.” The 
reading of Professor Thorndike’s book 
illustrates for us more than ever the 
truth that the Elizabethan stage was a 
product of the conditions of the times; 
that any attempt to transplant it to mod- 
ern environment is an anachronism, inas- 
much as the Elizabethan audience was 
not a sophisticated audience, as ours is 
to-day. It was wil'ing to accept an ap- 
peal to the imagination made by way of 
the brain rather than by way of the eye. 
It is only an archeological interest that 
makes us welcome any production done 
in the Elizabethan manner, and likewise 
an interest which will enable the pro- 
ducer to give Shakespeare plays with the 
least amount of transposing and cutting 
—a condition which again presupposes 
that a modern audience is anxious to 
listen to good poetry, rather than to be 
surfeited by an overabundance of modern 
scenery—which does not seem to be the 
case. 

Professor Thorndike’s book is thorough 
in its consideration of governmental reg- 
ulations and of economic problems con- 
cerning the Elizabethan manager. It 

*Shakespeare’s Theater. By Ashley H. 


Thorndike. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


goes into the matter of the companies, the 
dramatists, the actors, and the audiences 
of the Elizabethan period very fully, and 
in a most entertaining manner. The 
book is copiously illustrated with numer- 
ous reproductions from old prints, and 
the bibliographies are excellently ar- 
ranged for further study. 


Youth* 


HE Drama League series of plays 
i increases commendably and is now 


fairly well representative of mod- 
ern European drama. The translation 
of Max Halbe’s Youth, while it is lacking 
in literary smoothness, and is liable to 
fall into Germanic terms of expression, 
nevertheless, is a welcome addition, inas- 
much as the play, first produced in 1893, 
is one of the standard modern dramas 
used throughout Germany to-day. In 
fact, Professor Lewisohn’s introduction 
shows.to what an extent Youth is used. 
The play deals with one of those simple 
themes—the story of which is almost 
trite—the theme of the sudden awaken- 
ing of those vital demands in a boy and 
a girl which, in poetry have resulted in 
such exquisite tragedies as Romeo and 
Juliet, and which here results in a very 
simple prose expression of spring-time 
awakening and madness. The play has 
the faults of its class—faults more pro- 
nounced than artistic. The presence of 
the idiot boy suggests the possibility of 
a tragic ending, although in no way is 
use made of him to suggest the inevitable- 
ness of a tragic ending. The heroine is 
killed by a shot intended for the hero, 
and the idiot boy is inconsequentially the 
instrument for the fulfilment of tragedy. 
There is much talk in this play, but even 
in a bad translation we are made fully 
conscious of that lyric youthfulness which 
surrounds these lovers amidst confining 
and exacting conditions of life. Scholas- 
ticism, Catholicism and illegitimacy are 
the forces that disturb the perfect fulfil- 
ment of this springtime awakening. 
Among the recent editions of the 
Drama League plays may be mentioned 
Brighouse’s Hobson’s Choice, Loyson’s 
Apostle, Curel’s A False Saint and 
Hirshfeld’s The Mothers. We are glad 
to hear that in view of the widespread 
study of American Drama next year, that 
the members of the Play Committee of 
the Drama League who are given the 
task of selecting plays for this series, in- 
tend to have an American Drama year 
in their publication plans. 





*Youth. By Max Halbe. Translated 
by Sara Tracy Barrows. Introduction by 
Professor Ludwig Lewisohn. The Drama 
League Series of Plays. Volume 16. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Wie 


Works of General Interest 


The Red Horizon* 


HIS is said to be one of the most 

i graphic descriptions of life in the 

trenches yet written. The author 
is peculiarly well-qualified to make it so. 
He is perhaps the only one of the better 
known English and Irish writers who is 
a private in the ranks. He is the man 
who lived his life in the gutters, as it 
were, from childhood up. He is the 
man who has described the worker in 
the trenches in the days of peace, he is 
the man who has labored and sweated 
and has overcome obstacles of every kind. 
He is the man who has written the most 
vivid descriptions that we have of the 
underdog among men; therefore he 
brings to his record of the life of toil 
and worry and excitement, and the con- 
tinous facing of death, a mind keyed 
to the tragedies of existence, saturated 
with the blood and the sweat of hard, 
physical labor that knows no ceasing and 
may cherish little hope. 

If there is a great realist among Brit- 
ish writers to-day it is Patrick McGill. 
Rising out of nowhere he contributed a 
classic to English literature in Children 
of the Dead End, which he followed by 
a second book almost as strong, The Rat 


Pit, and now he uses the same powers 
which made those books unique to write 
one of a small group of War books that 
will survive. 


With the Zionists in 
Gallipolit 


HIS is a true narrative of the ac- 

! tivities of the now famous—and 

justly so—Zion Mule Corps on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. For the first time 
in two thousand years the world saw a 
Jewish military unit organized and put 
to work. This Corps consisted of some 
five hundred Russian born men and offi- 
cers who, rather than serve the Turks 
in Palestine, came back to Egypt, the 
land of bondage for their ancestors, and 
undertook to fight for England against 
the Germans and Turks. 

The man who tells this unique and 
thrilling story is a man well known in 
military annals. He has long been a 
servant of the British Empire—in India, 
in South Africa, in Egypt and in Canada. 
He has written such books as Man Eaters 
of the Tsavo and In the Grip of the 
Nyika, and he was singularly well-equip- 
~ *The Red Horizon. By Patrick McGill. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

+With the Zionists in Gallipoli. By J. 
H. Patterson. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 


ped to undertake the present remarkable 
narrative. Illness, brought on through 
action, forced him to a vacation, and in 
the period of necessary idleness he wrote 
this book. To quote his preface: 

“My story is one of actual happenings, told 
just as I saw them with some suggestions 
thrown in, and if from these a hint is taken, 
here and there by those in the ‘Seats of the 


Mighty,’ then so much the better for our 
cause. 


“My chief object in writing this book is to 
interest the Hebrew nation in the fortunes of 
the Zionists and show them of what their 
Russian brothers are enpass, even under the 
command of an alien in race and religion. 
Those who have the patience to follow me 
through these pages will, of course, see that 
I am not by any means an alien in sympathy 
and admiration for the people who have given 
to the world some of its greatest men, not to 
mention the Man who has profoundly changed 
the world’s outlook.” 

‘ 

Among the chapter headings of Colonel 
Patterson’s book are “General Policy of 
the Dardanelles Campaign,” “Formation 
of the Zion Mule Corps,” “Arrival at 
Lemnos,” “A Homeric Conflict,” “How 
Zion Mules Upset Turkish Plans,” “A 
May Battle,” “The Coming of the German 
Submarine,” “French Warfare in Gal- 
lipoli.” 

Without doubt this is one of the most 
interesting and unusual books produced 
by the War, and will be read as a revela- 
tion of a phase of the Great Conflict con- 
cerning which but little has been known. 


Through Gates of Pearl* 


ERE is an unusual book inasmuch 
H as it pictures the Heaven Realm in 
an entirely different way from that 
generally attempted by those who would 
give some idea of the world hereafter. 
Miss Albertson is a Christian woman of 
unique mentality; she has had a deeply 
stirring and vitally impressing experi- 
ence. But she recounts her experiences 
with the fine judgment and sure strength 
of a person well-balanced and free from 
all hint of crankism. Her descriptions 
are wrought out largely in the terms 
of the Scriptures themselves; there are 
no mere fights of fancy, but under all, 
one senses a deep and abiding faith that 
makes the whole work most convincing. 
Miss Albertson divides her “Vision of 
the Heaven-life,” as she calls it, into 
chapters as follows: “A Pilgrim of the 
Infinite,” “The Children’s Gate,” “The 
Martyr Gate,” “The Ambassador’s Gate 
and the Gate of Great Desire,” “The 
Gate and Court of Gentle Service,” “The 
Gates on the North and the West,” “The 
Hall of the Presence of the Infinite and 
the Arch of Victory,” “The Land of Mag- 
nificent Distances,” “The Sanctuary of 
*Through Gates of Pearl. By Augusta 
Albertson. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Explanation,’ “The Mansion of the 
Blest,” “A City by the Crystal Sea” and 
“The Vision Ended—What Remains?” 

Dr. David Gregg, formerly pastor of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, says of Through Gates 
of Pearl, “Its nomenclature is as fresh 
and as descriptive as Bunyan’s.” Asa 
matter of fact, the book will recall The 
Pilgrim’s Progress to many. Mr. Sandi- 
son, the editor of “The Christian Herald,” 
writes of the book: “Miss Albertson’s 
book is a spiritual classic. In “The Chris- 
tian Herald’ these chapters were read 
eagerly by a very large audience of spir- 
itually minded Christian people, and now 
that they have appeared in book form it 
is my hope that they will reach hundreds 
of thousands whose lives will be made 
sweeter and better, nobler and more 
meaningful than before. It is a remark- 
able book by a remarkable woman and 
should be read everywhere.” 

Without a doubt those who go to this 
book in the right spirit will find in it a 
fountain of fresh spiritual strength. It 
is a book big with promise, large with 
the foundation of a great hope; it ap- 
peals to the reason as well as to the 
heart, and it interprets Scripture in a 
satisfying way accomplished by few 
books written by lay-writers. 


Nights* 


E have now a book about 

W Nights, as the author puts it, 

in “the ewsthetic eighties in 
Rome and Venice,” and in “the fighting 
nineties in Paris and London.” 

Those were the years and the scenes 
of a new Renaissance; the days when 
those who loved the arts were working 
hard to give a new interpretation to 
learning and to prove fresh theories re- 
specting accepted geniuses. The Pen- 
nells themselves were deeply involved in 
these nights, for in the midst of the tur- 
moil centering around Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and the rest of them were Joseph 
Pennell and his accomplished wife, with 
their Thursday Nights, to which came 
“Bob” Stevenson, Whistler and a score 
of others bent on showing the world new 
and true art values. 

They were the days when Victorian 
England, self-satisfied and complacent, 
set in her ways, was made to wake up 
and give notice to the fresh call of Youth, 
to the demands of a bubbling but vital 
enthusiasm. Youth it was, to be sure, 
with all of Youth’s arrogance and intol- 
erance and straining at the bit; Youth in 


*Nights. By Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00, 
postpaid. 
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its rebellion against the accepted order 
of things; Youth with its slogan to do 
something big never done before. 

At the Pennell Thursday Nights there 
were those who fought and fought hard 
for their new-found convictions. To-day 
the history of those nights is a part of 
the literary and art history of the world. 
To-day this record becomes an integral 
portion of the complete record of the 
power of genius to win its way to recog- 
nition. No one could have told this par- 
ticular history with such completeness 
and sympathy as Mrs. Pennell has told 
it, because she helped to make it; she 
lived in the atmosphere of it; at times 
she almost guided it. 

The book becomes a valuable addition 


to our works of literature and biography, 
and we have to thank Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nell for the wonderfully fine form in 


which they have put it, thanks which 
must extend to the publishers also, who 


have had their share in the making of a 
handsome volume. 


The Romance of Ruined 
Belgium* 


N this book Miss Champney has used 
I her wonderful descriptive powers to 
recall to us the glories of the cities 
of Belgium, their works of art and their 





*The Romance of Ruined Belgium. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 


treasures of the ages, with a record of 
what the great War has done to many 
of them, and a study of the picturesque 
and art values of what remain. 

Miss Champney always does her work 
with a commendable thoroughness, and 
her familiarity with her subject has af- 
forded her a unique opportunity for pro- 
viding detail that is often missing in the 
made-to-order volume of impressions 
about a country or a people. This author 
has written books of permanent value on 
France and England; her work on Bel- 
gium will add its name to the list of 
those to be relied upon when the passing 
of the War brings the time for separating 
the wheat from the chaff among the War 
books. 
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Pals First 


(Continued from puge 477) 


the road. Standing thus, his ragamuffin 
figure projected a grotesque shadow upon 
the moon-laved way. 

And still my pal said nothing—just 
looked. 

The Squirrel shifted uncomfortably. 

“I don’t care. I got ter have my 
bit!” A mutter it was by now, and low 
—seeming to answer a something far 
within. And now, oddly, I felt a pang 
of sympathy for the fellow—I felt I un- 


« Impromptu dances are a delight 
wherever there is a Victrola 


The Victrola is always as ready to 
play as the young folks are to dance. 


It is just the kind of music they 
want—all the newest dances. 
The kind of music every one 
appreciates—perfect in tone, 
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derstood. It was queer. 

“You give me my bit, or I’ll”—the 
Squirrel gulped—“well, I’ll snitch!” 

But his shabby cap drooped lower, and 
the shadow in the dust appeared to 
shrink into itself, crablike. As for Dan- 
ny, he said never a word; but I saw 
him straighten and his nostrils swell. 

And now, with his cold eye unwavering 
from its fixed regard, he slowly dug his 
hand into his pocket and withdrew a 
roll of bills. 

Silently he extended it. 

The Squirrel’s head came up—then his 
hand. Clawlike, it darted forth and 
seized the bills, clutching them close to 
his ragged breast. 

“Ach!” he breathed. 

And so he stood, a pathetic figure, it 
seemed to me; for I was watching him 
now with all my soul, frightened by my 
understanding of him; yearning toward 
him, wondering what he would elect to do. 

“Danny!” A step forward, a sickly 
smile, and then a whispering gulp, “It’s 
all right now, old pal—eh?” His free 
hand went out. 

But not even was it touched by Danny’s 
eye. His face, as it hung there in the 
moonlight, was like chiseled marble— 
and as cold. 

Now of a sudden he drew himself past 
me to his seat again; his eyes went ahead, 
his hands slid to position upon the wheel. 

“Danny, just a minute!” 

For answer, the car vibrated with a 


roar, the cylinders gathered energy. We | 


moved ahead again. 


A wild cry, and the Squirrel flung him- 


self at the car, gripping himself in place 
just as my pal threw the throttle wide. 
Standing thus, the man shouted some- 


thing into Danny’s ear; then the bills | 
struck the seat between us, bounding to | 
the floor. I saw the Squirrel double him- | 
self, crouching for a leap from the flying | 
car; and then, even as Danny turned his | 


head, shouting at him, his place was clear. 

Another warning shout from Danny— 
this time to me—then a jarring shock. 
After that, it was to find myself hurrying 
back afoot with him up the road, rubbing 
the while the shoulder that had struck so 
hard against the heavy wind-shield. 

“You’re all right, Squirrel; yes, sir, 
you’re all right!” 
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GOOD SUMMER READING 


Specially Priced 


NOVELS AT 25 CENTS 


Deuces Wild. By Harold MacGrath. 16mo. 

Mortimer Forbes, artist and illustrator, typically American, even to 
his partiality for the popular American pastime—draw poker—sets out 
on a crisp winter evening. innocently enough. to take a hand in a 
quiet little session over the green-covered board at the apartments of 
a friend. But he gets into the wrong flat—and then’s when things 
begin to happen. 


Raleigh. A Romance of Elizabeth’s Court. 
Lovell and William Devereux. 


A bright. readable. highly dramatic novel, 
“Sir Walter Raleigh.”’ 


By Stephen 


founded upon the play 


Rest Harrow. By Maurice Hewlett. 


Remarkable for exquisite descriptions of out-of-doors, the presenta- 
tion of intensely interesting characters, its dramatic incident and its 
swiftly moving plot. 


The Fool Errant. By Maurice Hewlett. 
A wonderful creation which Mr. Hewlett has never surpassed. 


Louis Norbert. By Vernon Lee. 


A twofold romance. No one who cares for history and romance, 
who enjoys good writing or likes to meet entertaining people, should 
fail to read this tale of Louis Norbert. 


The Cur and the Coyote. By Edward Peple. 


Thousands of readers who have so often laughed over ‘‘A Night Out"’ 
will gladly welcome this story by the same author. 


A Village Romeo and Juliet. By Gottfried Keller. 


This love-story of Swiss peasant life is generally regarded as the 
finest and most representative production of the great Swiss novelist. 


The Isle of Life. By Stephen French Whitman. 
The creation of the personality of the hero alone—a man of massive 
character, at first repellent, but singularly fascinating—would prove 
a new great talent for novel writing. 


Sunia: A Himalayan Idyll, and Other Stories. 
Diver. 
The deep. active. persistent heritage of Eastern tradition gives a 
quaint charm and picturesque quality to the pages of the volume. 


The Face of the Air. By George L. Knapp. 

A ship. apparently crewless and passengerless—the Nancy Hanks— 
is the “‘heroine’’ of this story. Like most heroines, she proves diffi- 
cult of comprehension to man: and fear, excitement and murder take 
place all around and about her while she calmly proceeds upon her 
way, with the mystery deepening day by day. 


By Maud 


Adam Rush. By Lynn Roby Meekins. 
My Actor Husband. A true story of American stage life. 
Anonymous. 


An interesting revelation of real conditions in stage life, with many 
lessons in it 


American Nobility. By Pierre de Coulevain. 

The earliest work of this gifted French novelist to become popular 
in our country. Widely read and greatly admired for its keen analysis 
and sympathetic comprehension of the problems of an international 
marriage. 


Deborah of Tods. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 


One of the most likable stories ever written by this favorite Eng- 
lish writer. 


A Slice of Life. By Robert Halifax. 
Reproduces with a fine regard for significant 
sense of humor, a stratum of London life in 
while apparently without stability is yet. as 
knows, far more immovable than the peerage. 


Our Little Town. By Charles Lee. 


A series of sketches whose quiet humor recells Mr. Barrie's ‘Auld 
Licht Idylls’’ and ‘“‘A Window in Thrums.’’ 


detail. and a keen 
“low soctety.”’ which 
every social worker 


Paul Carah, Cornishman. By Charles Lee. 

Again the comparison with Barrie suggests itself. ‘‘Paul Carah’’ is 
closely akin to ‘‘Sentimental Tommy.’’ and his creator in a cheerful 
ruthlessness of portraiture brings the reader once again to a state of 
pleasing confusion as to whether to love the hero or despise him. 


Sarah Eden. By E. S. Stevens. 


While this is a novel concerned with religious matters. it is not 
what is generally known as a religious novel. Rather it is a study. 
dispassionate for the most part, of a religious temperament. 


Philadelphia 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


These are the original editions published to sell 
at prices from $1 to $1.35. Most of them 
are by popular writers of fiction. 


Youth Will Be Served. By Dolf Wyllarde. 
This book deals with the old problem of a wife’s duty. 
The Honourable Mrs, Mrs. 
(Lady Clifford). 
A modern comedy. whose scene is laid in London of today. It is 
mainly a study of character and of the development of a rudimentary 
sense of proportion in a beautiful and self-centred young woman. 


Snow Upon the Desert. By S. MacNaughtan. 


The charm of the book is heightened by effective picture-making 
touches descriptive of official life in India. This author writes de- 
lightfully. 


Barker’s. Py E. H. L. Watson. 


A lively story, in which a young man with much social experience 
and none in business matters attempts to reanimate a slow-going, old 
theological publishing and fashionable bookselling business. 


The Labyrinth of Life. By E. A. U. Valentine. 


A brilliantly clever story of life in the American colony in Paris. 
Sparkle, epigram and sardonic humor abound, but do not entirely hide 
the author's serious purpose in writing the book. 


The Pilgrim Kamanita. By Karl Gjellerup. 


A profoundly interesting and picturesque novel founded on a Buddhist 
legend. A love that lasts not only till death, but through aeons and 
whole creations. is the basis of the story. 


Garry. By de la Pasture 


The Story of Helga. By Rudolph Herzog. 
A novel of the world of opera singers and artists, by the most 
widely-read novelist in Germany. 
A_ novel of modern life. describing the experiences of a normal, 
healthy, natural girl, married to a selfish, vain and sulky middle-aged 
husband, who as a literary man is losing his vogue. 


Drum’‘s House. By Ida Wild. 


The London “‘Literary World’s’’ critic states that it ‘‘reminds one 


again and again of the work of Mr. Maurice Hewlett and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts."’ 


Private Affairs. By Charles McEvoy. 


An English novel of a middle-class London family and a tempera- 
mental daughter. A story of theatrical life. 


The Gift of Abou Hassan. By Francis Perry Elliott. 
Arabian Nights up to date in modern New York; a rapid, rollicking 


romance of love and laughter. fun and absurdity all woven about a 
rug which makes any one standing on it invisible. 


The Long Way. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 

A moving drama of love, of sisterly devotion and of sel-sacrifice 
that at first seems wasted. but later resolves itself into a beacon 
light pointing the right way to half a dozen or more people blinded by 
the tempest of their passions. 


A Book of Dear Dead Women. By Edna W. Underwood. 
Mrs. Underwood is equipped with the genius of the born story- 
teller. Her stories are saturated with the spirit of other lands, and 
other ages, and will win the unstinted appreciation of the connoisseur 
in literary art. 


The Drzgon Painter. 
McCall). 
In “The Dragon Painter’’ we have undoubtedly Mrs. Fenollosa’s 


ripest and most artistic work, revealing the inner depth of Japanese 
feeling. 


By Mary McNeil Fenollosa (Sidney 


The Clutch of Circumstance. By Leighton Graves Osmun. 

A story of modern New York, with real people in the vortex of the 

titanic forces of environment and chance, being a most powerful 
portrayal of the force of circumstance in the lives of humans. 


The Candid Adventurer. By Mrs. Maynard Ladd. 


A powerful and swiftly-moving story that should make a strong 
appeal to novel-lovers. 


Brass Faces. By Charles McEvoy. 


A mystery story of the very best class, full of novelty, excitement 
and overrunning everywhere with humor and freshness of interest. 


Valentine. By Grant Richards. 


An exciting story with a piquant distinction of flavor which made 
the earlier novel, ‘‘Caviare,’’ so notable a success. 


Telling Truth. By William Hewlett. 


A capital story of modern England, through which runs a decided 
and happily managed love interest. 


New York 
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The Squirrel, doubled lumpishly upon 
the wind-blown bank of leaves that had 
checked his hurtling flight, blinked du- 
biously. 

“Naw, I ain’t no good!” he uttered, 
gloomily. 

From which I knew he knew, as I 
did, that Danny was not speaking of 
escape from broken bones and bruises. 

“You’re all right, I tell you!” My 
young pal’s voice rang gleeful with ela- 
tion. “Pshaw! but I knew you were, 
Squirrel, all the time!” 

“Lor’, Danny, I couldn’t ’a’ snitched 
on yuh!” The man spoke wearily, shame- 
facedly. “I knowed a minute after dat 
I was just bluffin’.” 

“Why, of course you were!” chirped 
Danny. “I knew that.” 

But the Squirrel still drooped. 

“I wouldn’t ’a’ done like I did, only fer 
me bein’ plum nutty wid worryin’ about 
her.” 

“Her?” 

“Me old mother,” he muttered; “she’s 
a-dyin’—an’ dey say it’s erbout me— 
*way up in St. Albans, Vermont.” And 
answering Danny’s shocked murmur, his 
hand fumbled in his pocket, producing a 
letter which my young pal held to the 
white light of the moon. “Me pals over 
at de dump shook down four bits fer a 
telegram, but de lightnin’-jerker wanted 
more. I jus’ been crazy—plum desp’rit, 
Danny, an—” A snorting sob choked 
utterance, and the poor bundle rocked, 
hands twisting. 

“It’s all right!” My pal paused to 
nod brightly, then finished reading. “I 
see! I see!” and his voice was still 
cheery; “now don’t you worry any more, 
Squirrel—not a minute. Why, look here, 
let me tel! you something: I believe she’ll 
pull through if you get there— Wait! 
listen!” He stooped, speaking hurriedly 
to the other’s ear. 

The man started, his head lifting. 

“Lor’, Danny, after wot I— Naw, 
yuh’re kiddin’ me!” aggrievedly. His 
head fell. 

“Shut up!” said Danny, brusquely. 
“You come along, now, and leave it to 
the Dominie and me. Come!” 

But the Squirrel did not move, save 
for the working of his fingers among the 
leaves. “Lor’, Danny!” he_ breathed 
again, and something clicked in his 
throat. Again a wide-eyed, incredulous 
stare. Then, as my young pal nodded, 
grinning, the Squirrel’s eyes softened— 
doglike. Doglike, too, his restful sur- 
rendering grunt as he answered the pull 
of our arms, scrambling awkwardly to 
his feet. 

“And, Squirrel—” Danny smiled. 

The man looked at him. then at the 
outstretched palm. A gasp, and he caught 
it between his hands. 

And once more the moon projected an 
odd shadow of him on the white dust of 








ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


NCE in very many moons you will meet a fiction 
character with a personality as vivid as the scarlet 
flame of a tanager among green leaves. Refreshing 
originality—along with feminine charm and dashing 
courage, make Roberta, Marquise of Grez and Bye, 
the most entrancing young masquerader that ever 


strode a Bluegrass horse. 


You'll like her from the 


minute you look into her frank eyes when you meet 


her in The Daredevil. 


. y > 
“With the Y oice 
GENERAL WOOD has written the one great Pre- 
paredness book of the year. The Press of the continent 
has rushed to review and to commend this strong, sane, 
straight-from-the-shoulder commentary on American 
Arms, past, present and future. 


Our Military History 
Mater Gansreh U.3-A. 


“If Gen. Wood can shoot as straight as he thinks and 
writes, he is one dependable unit in a national defence 
system.’'—Broedlyn Eagle. ($1.00 net) 


Publishers 


The Reilly & Britton Co. 


($1.35 net) 


of Authority ”— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT says: “A capital 


book; a really first class book, Very few men have more 
intimate knowledge of the matter of which this book 
treats; and no man having such intimate knowledge has 
written about it with the fullmess and accuracy that 
mark the work of Mr. O'’Laughlin.”’ 


Imperiled America 
By John Callan O’Laughlin 
Former Asst. Sec. of State 


““A sober and moderate exposition of our present stand- 
ing in the world and of the Problems that confront us."’ 
—N. Y. Times. ($1.50 net) 


Chicago 


RITERS, professional or amateur, like THe Epitor, the 
every-other-Saturdlay journal of information for literary 


workers. 
of publication. 


THE EpirTor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE Epiror a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 


able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THe Eprror I read aroused 


im me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. 


I may not tell a 


hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Epitor, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


[* addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Enitor prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 


scripts is a feature. 


HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange.” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 


fortnightly visits of THe Eprror. 


NE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 


each. 


THE EDITOR 


RIDGEWOOD 


New Jersey 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Have You the Ability 
to Earn More Money? 


Lyceum and Chautauqua Attractions 
Earn up to $1,000.00 a Week 


Lecturers, Readers, Vocalists, Musicians, Concert 
Companies, Receive up to $10,000 per Week 


If you have ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Singer, Musician, etc., send 
full information and ask for opportunities open, when you send your subscrip- 
tion to THE LYCEUM WORLD. ‘There is a great demand for talented, 
unique ability and personality in this field. 


Lyceum Representatives Earn $10,000.00 in Six Months 


Some earn more during the “Seasons.” The field is growing larger, and 
now embraces 3000 Lecture Courses; 15,000 Chautauquas, attended by 18,000,000 
people, patronizing at least 200,000 sessions. 





Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and 
women find it a delight to act as representatives and 
meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chau- 
tauquas. The work is pleasant and some have made 
as high as $10,000.00 in six months without much ef- 
fort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men 
and women are pleased to do this work, and many 
cultured people are wanted. State your experience, 
time you can give, age, etc., and make application. 








The Lyceum World 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 











It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Maga- 
zine, containing the ablest discussions on Literary, 

Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform sub- 
jects. It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After- 
dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter 
and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects not discussed in such a 
manner elsewhere. 


TWO FEATURES NOW RUNNING: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK”—A discussion of the Pseudo- 
Shakespearean Dramas and the identity of the concealed author. By the Hon. 
Moye Wicks, past master of English Composition, accomplished scholar and 
eminent lawyer, who will give an insight into the political, diplomatic, and 
literary conditions! which prevailed in the “spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
and bring undiscovered facts to bear upon the Baconian authorship. This 
series, begun in May, will run twelve issues. Those who subscribe now can 
have back numbers free—as long as present supply lasts. 


“MAN THE MACHINE”—Articles on Health, Happiness, and Prosperity, 
showing how to grow younger with the years, and what foods, drinks, exer- 
cises (including full explanation of the Candler-Gringle System of Physical 
Culture) to use to cure and prevent diseases. These articles by Prof. Walter 
H. Candler are alone worth many times price of subscription. 





VERY SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who send one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription will receive THE LYCEUM WORLD from now until December 
FREE, making the subscription to begin with the January, 1917, issue. No 
free copies: samples 15c. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 


For inclosed $1.00 send THE LYCEUM WORLD one year from January, 
1917, and all copies from present issue until then, to: 


Address 





the turnpike; an odd shadow, but not 
this time grotesque—certainly not to me. 
For poignantly it brought back to me a 
thought of the chancel window in the 
little church in Dorsetshire, with its fig- 
ure of that other ragged wanderer stoop- 
ing in the road when he was yet a great 
way off from home. 

But it was not a stooping figure that, 
a little later, bade us good-bye under the 
trees at Winnicrest. In the Squirrel’s 
hand was an old suit-case, crammed with 
clothes from the superabundant wardrobe 
of the late Richard Castleman; and in 
his pocket was money. He was grinning 
happily, for already over the wires a 
telegram was racing through the relays 
to the mother in the hills of far-off Ver- 
mont. He was to take the morning train 
from the junction near the tramp 
“dump.” 

He had pleaded that he might go back 
there to get his dog. 

“It ain’t much of a dawg,” he was 
moved to admit; “just a little bobtail 
tramp dawg as tuck up wid me de other 
day. But he did take up wid me’— 
proudly—“an’ when I was all down in 
de wallow. Lor’, Danny”—appealingly 
—“I can’t ditch him now!” 

“Well, I should say not!” heartily. 
“Why, Squirrel, I wouldn’t respect you 
if you did; no sir, I wouldn’t! Why, a 
dog, Squirrel”—Danny seemed to grope 
for something expressive—‘a dog’s a 
pal!” 

“Dat’s wot!” The Squirrel’s head 
bobbed. “Pals first, ain’t it, Danny?” 

And, my pal smiled, his kind eyes on 
me. 

“Sure!” he said; “and always!” 

“Always!” I echoed, firmly. “Always!” 

And oh, I thought I meant it! 

(To be Continued) 
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gives us an account of a cruise in a 
schooner, called the “Thomas Barrera,” 
along the western coast of Cuba, which 
has most of the charm of Dana’s Two 
Years Before the Mast. The expedition 
lasted-only a few weeks, but was rich in 
scientific results. There were a number 
of scientific men on board, so that the 
geology, flora and fauna of the Color- 
ades Reefs and the neighboring main- 
land were carefully studied, but most 
attention was paid to deep-sea life and 
to the many molluscs. Indeed, it was 
to secure a complete collection of the 
latter that the trip was originally 
planned. The author speaks in the high- 
est terms of the courtesies shown him 
by officials, scientific men and others in 
Cuba, to one of whom he was indebted 


| for the free use of the boat and her 


crew throughout the trip. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they ate but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 
** These vey demote and beautiful lines gi 
reader some as to the sweetness, pathos 
of the remainder of the volume."’—Louisville Times, 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 





prices and of fac-simile 
Ross-Gould, 808-J Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing ; 
LRaustS St.Louis 


TheWriter’s Monthly 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 


A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bun- 
dle of inspiration and 
clear-headed, author- 
itative direction for 
all who would know 
the literary market 
and how to write 
whatthe editors want. 


Fiction 
Verse 
Humor 
Journalism 
Drama 
Photoplay 
Vaudeville 
Public Speaking 


Carolyn Wells says: “‘ By far the best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is practical. 
So many aids to authors are vague and 
visionary in tone, but the advice in THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY is always 
clear, concise and to the point, It is written 
by people who have something to say and 
know how to say it. For this reason it 
achieves its end where others fail,” 


Single copies, 15 cents; yearly 
subscription, $1.00 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BoxB -  #$- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





| the Country Life 


| sity for progressive ideals. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Short-Story Writing 


Acourseof forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Shert-Story 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
256-Page Catalog Free. Write Today, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC 
DEPT. 250. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Easter. Compiled by Susan Tracy Rice. 
Edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. 

A compilation of facts about the his- 
tory, spirit and significance of Easter, 
gathered from literature, old and new. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


Fifty Million Strong. By Ernest Irving 


| Antrim. 


A comprehensive booklet dealing with 
Movement and its 
growth since 1908, when the first national 


| commission was appointed. The chap- 


ters treat especially of the needs of the 
farming communities, and of the neces- 
The book 
advocates preparing the children for 


| duties in later life through the medium 
| of playgrounds, Boy Scout and Camp 


Fire Girls organizations, and by reduc- 


| ing cheap attractions through developing 


uplifting diversions. These and kindred 


| topics are discussed, proving that upon 


rural progress rests the World Forward 


| Movement. 


Pioneer Press, Van Wert, Ohio. 


First Lessons in Child Training. By 
Zelia M. Walters. 

Very early in life the author began 
to be interested in child training. At an 
age when most little girls are planning 
to be circus-riders, or lady pirates, she 
had settled in her own mind that she 
would be a teacher, and would have a 
school of surpassing excellence of be- 
havior. She began to notice the incon- 
sistencies and injustices that so often 
crop out in adults’ dealings with children, 
especially if she herself fancied that she 
had been misunderstood. She knew she 
would never treat children that way. 
But, quite seriously, a vivid remem- 
brance of certain childish griefs, arising 
because her elders did not understand, 
has made her, to this day, thoughtful and 
tender in her treatment of little chil- 
dren. The author believes that under- 
standing is the key to all that is good in 
child training. 

In due time she taught school, and took 
part in forming a mothers’ and teachers’ 
circle. It was a section of a manufac- 
turing city where most of the mothers 
had been factory employes before their 


| marriage. And the things those mothers 


didn’t know about children used to make 
the young teacher wonder how any of 
their progeny had survived to school age. 
In an earnest desire to help these 
mothers, the author studied the best 
things she could find on the physical and 





PUBLISHED, JUNE 1 


A Book of Princeton Verse 


Edited with a Preface 
By ALFRED NOYES 


This Princeton verse, written during the 
last six years on the Princeton Campus, 
was selected by Alfred Noyes, who also 
contributes the Preface. The volume is 
analagous to some of the college anthol- 
ogies which have recently attracted 
attention in England. The entire work 
rings sound and the verse is of a strong, 
clean character. The poems are original 
and highly distinctive in every way. 


204 pages, $1.25 net, by mail $1.32 
PUBLISHED, MAY 27 


The Single Tax Movement 
in the United States 
By ARTHUR NICHOLS YOUNG 


A complete historical account of the 
single tax movement in the United States. 


350 pages, $1.50 net, by mail $1.60 


PUBLISHED, MAY 27 
Revised Second Edition 


Heredity and Environment 
in the Development of Men 
By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 


In this revised second edition is intro- 
duced considerable new material and 
new illustrations. 

Illustrated 
566 pages, $2.00 net, by mail $2.10 


PUBLISHED, APRIL 15 


England and Germany 
1740-1914 


By BERNADOTTE EVERLY 
SCHMITT 


**An intelligent and impartial discussion 
of the relations of England and Germany 
on the eve of the great war, and of the 
historic events and influences in which 
these relations were rooted.....Of intense 
interest and of great value.” —N. Y. Times. 
‘One of the outstanding historical works 
of the year.’’—Syracuse Post Standard. 
**A well-written, workmanlike and 
thoroughly interesting book.” —Spring- 
field Republican. 


524 pages, $2.00 net, by mail $2.10 


At all Bookstores or 
from the Publishers 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


PRES 155 WILLIAM STREET 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE SUMMER GIRL’S JEWELRY ACCESSO- 
RIES ARE IMPORTANT 


And the girl and woman who are particular about their 
appearance plan their jewelry almost as carefully as they plan 
their wardrobes. 

Here in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store are to be seen every 
new and approved idea in inexpensive knick-knacks, many 
of them really admirably artistic products of the craftsman- 
designer’s fingers and mind. 


Lingerie clasps, either sterling silver or gold-filled, are 50c to $1. 
Novel collar-pins are 50c to $1.25 a pair. 

Circle pins in sets, gold-filled, are 50c to $1.50. 

Circle brooches, gold-filled, are 75c to $2.50.. Set with imitation 
pearls or rhinestones, $1 to $4.50. 

Bar pins in the new gallery-back design, with safety catches, 
$2.50 to $13.50. 

And a varied assortment of the newest ideas in hair orna- 
ments—combs, pins and barrettes, both plain and mounted. 


JULY WEATHER BRINGS THESE 
TOILET NEEDS 


The Wanamaker “Queen 
Mary” Laboratories are busy 
making suchdelightful things 
as these for the boudoir table 
of the woman who enjoys 
daintiness and comfort. 


Toilet Waters, 25c to $3.50. Some of 
the favorite odors are, violet, rose, 
l'Empire, lilac and muguet. 

Cleansing Cream is splendid for use 
before and after the skin has been 
exposed to the sun or wind. A delight- 
ful and soothing cleanser. 50c a jar. 
Cucumber Cream is cooling and re 
freshing. 50c a bottle. 

Three very popular face powders— 
l’Empire, Arabe and Violette des Val- 
lees—come in white, pink, brunette and 
natural shades. 50c a box. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Mark your linen with 
CASH'S 

woven name-tapes 
REQUIRED BY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Neater and more darable than mark- 
ing ink for wearing apparel, household 
linen, etc. Any name in fast color 
thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 dozen, 
$1.25 for 6 dozen, 85c. for 3 dozen. 
These markings more than save their 
cost by preventing laundry losses. 


Orders filled in a week through your 
dealer or write 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


165 Chestnut Street 
SOUTH NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT 
for samples, and catalogue 
of woven names, frillings, 
trimmings, etc. 


One Glance 


is enough to reveal to 
the woman of taste 
and refinement the 
Beauty and Service- 
ability of 


5 ° 
Read’s Fabrics 
The intrinsic qualities 
of these fabrics make 
them universally re- 


cognized as 
The Standard Dress 
Goods of America 


WM. F. READ & 
SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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> +c Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers in a variety 


of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and suppliéd to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


spiritual care of the child. Child training 


is a most fascinating subject, and through 

the years since the author has continued | 
to study, and gather up the results of | 
This book | 


experience and observation. 
is an attempt to formulate these results 
and pass them on in the hope that they 


may help many mothers beyond the be- | 
loved circle in which these lessons were | 


first taught. 


The Standard Publishing Company. 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Fooliam, The. By “Ed” Watrous. 


This is a clever, up-to-date satire, con- | 
| spicuously effective without being even | 
It mentions no | 
names, but adroitly individualizes its | 


moderately offensive. 


hundred living characters. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.00, postpaid. 


From Existence to Life: The Science 


of Self-Consciousness. By James Porter | 


Mills. 


Through the growth of the soul man | 


comes into real living as opposed to 
merely existence. The gulf between the 
brute and the man is widened only by 
clearly directed effort. This book is de- 


signed to suggest the ways by which such | 


_ effort may be made. 


| of mind better. 
great sincerity of purpose, it is a fair | 
exposition of the Teuton point of view. | 


Edward J. Clode. $1.50, postpaid. 


German Spirit, The. By Kuno Francke. 
A book that will help Americans to 


understand the German attitude and type 
Written by a man with 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Hindenberg’s March into London. 
This is the reprint of a book which is 


said to have had a circulation of three | 

| million copies in Germany. 
by Logan Marshall, with a preface by | 
|L. G. Redmond Howard, in which the | 
| latter points out that nothing has hap- 
| pened which was predicted in the book. | 


It is a description of how the Germans 


| took London with ease. 


| 


John C. Winston Company. 


It is edited | 





FOR the sick or 


aged the Thermos 
Carafe or Thermos Jug 
is invaluable. It keeps water 
cold or steaming hot as required, 
and liquids are not exposed to 
the air of the room. 


"THERMOS reduces 


greatly the task of caring for 
the aged or invalids, and con- 
tributes wonderfully to their 
comfort as well. 


THERMOS 


the bottle 


Serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 


WHEN you are out 


hunting or fishing exposed 
to the elements, a hot drink from 
Thermos on a cold wet day adds 
greatly to your enjoyment and 
comfort. 


FILL your Thermos 


Bottle with coffee, tea or 
chocolate, and an invigorating 
drink, hot or cold, is ready any 
time any where. 


American 
Thermos Bottle Co. 


35-37 W. 31st. St- 
New York 


Factory : 
Norwi.h, Conn, 





Monthly. 











ADVERTISING SECTION 


When You Write 
Letters Home 
This Summer 


you will be glad that you remem- 

bered to equip yourself with plenty 

of the stationery you like. A matter 

of only a few minutes, if you go to 

the right stationery store— but it makes a world of 
difference in enjoyment later. Find in the Wanamaker 
Stationery Section an assortment that is a real delight 
to examine, so complete and varied and so expertly 
chosen. 

A vacation special is the favorite “Versailles,” 
in a box containing a quire of letter-size paper,a quire 
of correspondence cards,and the needed envelopes: in 
white, pink, blue, buff, gray or violet. Complete, $1. 

Wanamaker fountain pens, made especially to our 
order and remarkably satisfactory for their low prices, 
$1 and $1.50. With gold-filled or silver filigree deco- 
rations, $3.50. 


Waterman pens of all styles and sizes. $2.50 to $45. 

Silver pencils for the handbag—in “magazine” style, the container holding five long 
leads, or a year’s supply. Plain, engraved or engine-turned. $1.50 to $4. 

Portfolios of handsome design and convenient plan, in Spanish leather of various 
finishes: tan, mahogany, Pompeiian and mission. Some are tooled, and all have pockets 
and fittings. Prices, $4 to $10. 


, sche heh henteehnene l 


Bags for Travelers Near and Far 


This month of July sees an increased assortment of fine luggage in the Wanamaker 
Leather Goods Section—the variety being planned to meet every conceivable need—at 
prices which shall be moderate for the high quality of the material, workmanship, design 
and finish. 

Fitted cases for women, small and light in weight, $14, $16.50, $18.75 and $25—mostly 
of black long-grain and shiny leathers, with a dozen or more white fittings of excellent 
quality. The higher prices bring larger sizes and finer leathers, but even the least 
expensive are wonderfully charming and “ usable.” 


Men should see the Wanamaker special dressing case with fittings at $6—the many 
thousands of men who already tuck these into their bags when they travel are proud to 
own them, for they are hardly approached in completeness and compactness. Handsome 
black leather case, flexible, with all the needed practical fittings. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Book News Monthly. 





THE EMERSON 
ELECTRIC PLAYER PIANO 


saeco 


occupies its present pre-eminent position because in /wman 
quality, tone and worth, it represents the leading musical 
thought and experience of over half a century. 

By.means of the AccompanO, a remarkable new invention, 

you can stand or sit at a distance from the Emerson Player 


Piano and control and regulate the music just as though 
you were seated at the keys. 


Dealers in principal cities ana towns. Send for catalog. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





‘Tie BORDER 


PARKING 


Seventeen The Border Legion 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON By ZANE GREY 


icago Tribune 


Boston Time . 


The Dial | | The Crimson Gardenia 
and Other Tales of Adventure 


They of the High Trails By REX BEACH 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


re The Hidden Spring 
People Like That By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Detroit 1 e li 


Itica Da i 


Seven Miles to Arden On Being Human 


By RUTH SAWYER By WOODROW WILSON 


Post-D 
Baltimore s&s i - ; ] 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico ositktciinessy 


By DR. JOHN D. 


Body and Spirit—An Inquiry Into the Subconscious ‘QuacKkensos 


HARPER & BROTHERS : London and New York 


ESTABLISHED 1817 





